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Early Warnings 


A Bird’s-Eye View—By A. 








HOSE who are these days 


Government, men 


farmers and the tables of America, could well 
glory in the painstaking effort that is found in 
the development of just such common things as 
forage crops. 

For instance, a plant that digs a hole and de- 
posits therein its own seeds is now being developed 
by a series of experiments at the farms of the 
Department of Agriculture. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry is attempting to find a more suit- 
able forage crop that will be greater value than 
the various kinds now grown. 


The Subterranean Clover 


One plant that has thus far proved of value in 
this experimental work is the subterranean clover, 
and if certain difficulties can be overcome in its 
culture it will be a boon to farmers in many parts 
of the United States. 

It is this so-called subterranean feature that 
recommends it so hirhly—4ts ability to plant its 
own seed—a self-sowing plant. Once sown the 
farmer never has occasion to sow it again, as Is 
necessary with nearly every other type of forage. 

With subterranean clover, once the seed pods 
are formed, the stem bearing them starts to bend 
and in a few days reaches the surface of the 
ground. But instead of running along the ground 
as most plants of that sort do, this strange clover 
plant continues the downward growth with such 
force that if the soil is reasonably soft, a slight 
excavation is made into which the ripe seed is 
dropped. All other varieties of clover depend 
upon the seed dropping and finding its way by 
chance into the soil, thus perpetuating them- 
selves. There is always a great loss of seed, for 
but a small portion finds its way into friendly soil. 

A species of subterranean clover is fairly com- 
mon throughout many sections of Europe, and is 
found as far north as Ireland, according to Dr. A. 
J. Pieters, agronomist, in charge of clover inves- 
tigations. In Europe its growth is usually abun- 
dant and it makes an excellent feed for stock. It 
is because of these qualities plus its ability to 


This Farmer 
Answer 
EFERRING to issue of September 6th, the 


, editorial, ““ What Credit Costs the Farmer,” 
either local conditions are different than what you 
deseribe, or I fail to see the point. 

Locally, I can buy a mowing-machine, an axe, 
a barrel of flour, a ton of feed or have a horse shod 
on‘credit for the same price as though I paid cash. 
The credit time is not limited, though 


following 
closely the work of the scientists of the 
who, little known and 
poorly paid, are giving life service for the 


“Hunting the World Over for the Ideal 


By U. V. WILCOX 


easily perpetuate itself that plants of that nature 
are being experimented upon by government sci- 
entists. 

When first brought here and attempts made to 
domesticate it and acclimate it, there seemed to be 
some reason why it did not grow well, probably 
because the sections chosen experienced some 
chilly weather. But at the experimental farms 
at Arlington, Virginia, under the care of the sci- 
entists, this strange clover has survived winter and 
summer weather and now shows splendid promise 
for being one of the best forave crops that the 
farmer can obtain. Efforts are now being made to 
obtain a stock that can be adapted to all sections 
of the United States. 


Hunting the World Over for Clover 


The clover plant in its many species is the 
farmer's forage standby, and the Bureau of Plant 
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This is the appearance of the Korean cloverlike plant— 
Lespedeza stipulacea-—-upon volunteer growth. This plant 
measured 3 feet 8 inches across. It offers nearly ideal forage. 


Industry 1s looking the world over for the best 
obtainable that will suit climatic conditions on 
American farms. To this end, and in pursuit of the 
ideal, parts of the Orient have been searched. 

It is interesting right here to note that foreign 
missionaries and commercial travelers and those 





6 per cent. on a larger amount. If I obtained the 
credit for six to nine months the cost would be $5 
plus 6 per cent. or abour 12 to 15 per cent. per 
year. 

In feed stores it is more generally true that the 
same price is charged for cash as for credit. If 
that is true with Mr. Wilson’s local store then 





who are serving various interests abroad often lend 
their services to the Government and send in of 
their finds. Many times the seeds or plants found 
are not of special value, but now and then they 
may prove to be a real agricultural bonanza. 

Back in 1919 Dr. Ralph G. Mills of the Sever. 
ance Union General Hospital at Seoul, Chosen 
(KXorea) sent in to the Office of Foreign Seed ang 
Plant Introduction a package of lespedeza seed, 
which he thought might be of value. 

According to the regular routine of the Depart- 
ment this seed was given a serial number and in- 
vestigated. In this instance it was planted at the 
government experiment farm at Arlington, Vir. 
ginia, in 1921, and found of great potential value, 

To-day experiments are in progress with this 
Oriental cloverlike plant which also helps to per- 
petuate itself, due to the fact that the seeds do not 
form in bunches at the end of the stems, but oceur 
at intervals along the main stalk. Even if it is 
mowed within an inch of the ground there are 
certain to be seeds left on the remaining stem to 
cause the plant to grow again without the need of 
a fresh sowing. 


Saving the Farmer’s Time 


Science is thus making easier or the farmer in 
self-perpetuating forage crops that once given a 
chance will just keep on growing year after year 
for the benefit of stock and for the benefit of the 
farmer's bank account and thus for the increasing 
of the nation’s wealth. 

Unlike the subterranean clover this Korean 
lespedeza seems to thrive somewhat farther north, 
however, not as far north as was hoped. Of the 
two varieties brought over from the Orient, one 
from Japan and known as lespedeza striata and 
the other trom Korea and known by the scientific 
name as lespedeza stipulacea, the Korean plant 
has the very practical advantage of ripening its 
seeds fully two weeks earlier than those of any 
other kind of clover now grown in this country. 
That gives the plant an opportunity to get its 
seed started before the soil becomes too cold. 

Here then are three clover-like plants. One 
brought from southern Europe and two from the 

(Continued on page 316) 


Says Bank Credit Not Practical 


Says Cash Stores Are Rapidly Increasing 


ods or be forced out of business. There is only one 
sound way of merchandizing feed or anything 
else and that is to sell cheaply at the car door for 
cash, adding margins to cover the cost of any 
additional services that are required, such as 
credit, delivery, or warehousing. There is no 
sound reason for charging the man who gets his 

feed at the car door and pays cash for 





eventually one has to pay. In what way 


it for services he does not want, does 





would it be cheaper.to pay cash? If any- 
thing, it would appear to be cheaper to 
ask credit, for one has the use of their 
money for a period of time from two to 
six months. 

As to borrowing from the bank, our 
local bank will not loan a dollar without 
an endorser, regardless of standing in com- 
munity, and will not loan on real or chat- 
tel mortgage, and we do not always wish 
to tell a third party our business, ask a 
friend to endorse, or ask a person to 
endorse our note without recompense, 


our suggestions. 


A Letter and Its Answer 


FEW issues ago we printed an editorial saying that farm 
credit at the feed dealer's or other stores costs from two to 
three times as much as it should and that the place to get credit 
is at the bank. Last week Prof. W. I. Myers of the Department of 
Economics and Farm Management of the New York State 
College again discussed the subject of cash at the feed store and 
credit at the bank. » 
In answer to our editorial, a farmer wrote a letter, which we 
are printing on this page, raising some practical objections to 
This letter is answered by one from Mr. Myers. 
You will be interested in these discussions on one of the most 
important farm problems. —The Editors. 


not get, and does not want to pay for. 
Give every man the services he wants and 
charge him the costs of these services. 
That is the only sound way of mer- 
chandizing. 

More and more the cash grocery stores, 
department stores, and other sorts of 
stores are making their way into the small 
country communities. These cash stores 
are the outstanding commercial develop- 
ment of the past decade. They have 
made fabulous profits but they have sold 
cheap for cash. It is an unusual condition 

















especially as we do not see where we 
can save any money by so doing. Please 
set me straight.—E. F. W., Oneida County, N. Y. 
* * * 
Mr. Myers’s Answer 
THINK it is very doubtful if it is true in many 
regions that a farmer can buy a mowing-ma- 
chine as cheaply for credit as for cash. A few 
months ago I had occasion to buy one and at that 
time the price for cash was $80 or 885 for credit. 
If 1 obtained credit I paid $5 and in addition paid 





the thing to do is to go to some store that will give 
a discount for cash. If there is no store that will 
give a discount for cash, then the farmers in that 
community should get together and select a car- 
door pooler to handle feeds and get their feed 
more cheaply for cash. 

If dealers continue this practice of charging 


everyone for credit whether he gets it or not they 
should get this kind of treatment. 
these dealers will be forced to change their meth- 


Eventually, 


indeed if your correspondent does not have 
cash and carry grocery gtore within easy 
driving distance from his home ftom which he can 
buy his groceries on a cash basis. / When people be- 
gin to realize more fully the costs of store credit 
the trend towards sounder merchandizing methods 
will be accelerated. You will rémember that our 
friend Mr. Boyce of the Boyce Feed Company. of 
Attica said that the G. L. F. was a good thing 
for the feed business in that it was forcing fee 
dealers to put their credit on a sounder basis, 
(Continued on page 306) 
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Forage Crop 


But the Average Farmer Must Go Slowly with New Crops Before They are Well Established 
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A Bird’s-Eye View 


An Autumn Glance at the Greatest Business in the Greatest Country 


HIS is a big country. What a marvelous 

panorama, could one but get into an 

airplane and go high enough to view it all. 

The hill country of the East, studded 
with cities set in a pattern of dairying, hay, pota- 
toes, fruit, and truck crops that go with the 
urban East. The roiling South with its pine 
forests, its endless fields of cotton, its warm- 
country crops. The magnificent Corn Belt, flat, 
fertile—the Nation’s agricultural heart. Farther 
west, the Wheat Belt—a _ two-thousand-mile 
strip of plains, irregularly carpeted now with 
pale stubble or the brown of newly planted land. 
Then the vast, sweeping ranges of the Rocky 
Mountain country with its great valleys into which 
whole empires might be 





By A. B. GENUNG 


United States Department of Agriculture 


soft corn. Notwithstanding the poor corn crop, 
the central States are obviously breathing easier 
than they have along back. 

The Wheat Belt is in infinitely better shape 
than for three years. Yields are splendid, the 
crop of high quality, and prices improved just at 
harvest time. Up in the Western spring wheat 
territory, where nobody has had a new pair of 
shoes since the winter of 1919-20, there is particu- 
lar rejoicing. All through the wheat country 
growers have hustled grain to market and new 
money is circulating rapidly in the process of 


coast, taken altogether, produces a tremendous 
diversity of things and it will never be without an 
income. It may not be wide of the mark to say 
that the coast country is in just fair condition this 
fall but, on the whole, does not seem in quite as 
good shape as one year ago. 

If one is inclined to think in terms of five years 
or ten, say, there are several interesting things in 
view over the country. 

For one thing there are more people. That is 
the most significant of all economic developments. 
We have 9 or 10 million more people in American 
towns than five years ago. The increased popu- 
lation is in the towns, not in the open country. 
It is directly evident in the numbers of people in 

city streets. It is further 





dropped—itself an empire of 
grazing cattle and _ sheep. 
And beyond all the Pacific 
Coast, self-contained, di- 
verse, boundless in its re- 
sources. No agricultural pic- 
ture like this, the world over. 

Go into the South this fall 
and you will be impressed 
with its prosperity. Last 
year went a long way to wipe 
out the pressing burden of 
indebtedness. Another cot- 
ton crop bringing one and a 
half billion dollars cash, plus 
a fairly good season with 
truck crops, potatoes, rice 
and small fruits will put the 
South into very comfortable 
position. General sentiment 
through the region is dis- 
tinctly optimistic. 

In the East, meaning es- 
sentially the dairy and di- 
versified region, things are not materially different 
from last year. Dairymen are beginning to feel 
the pressure from higher prices of grain feeds. 
Milk prices have stayed at rather discouraging 
levels; butter, however, has held pretty well to a 
price level which maintains production. Through 
the market milk sections there are apparently 
fewer heifer calves than a year ago, indicating a 
probable tendency toward somewhat lighter 
production. The East is in good shape as to feed 
crops, that is hay, silage corn, and oats; and it is 
doing fully as well as last year with the leading 
money crops such as potatoes, apples, etc. Al- 
together, the East is going into winter on about 
the same basis as the last two years. The pre- 
vailing frame of mind among farmers is rather 
static. Men find little to be enthusiastic about. 

In the Corn Belt, farmers are in better spirits 
than for four years—not so much from any’ great 
increase in income as from a feeling that the stage 
is being set for better ‘times. At last the hog 
situation is coming out from under its burden of 
overproduction, which in turn represented an 
effort to work off the corn surplus of 1920-21. 
Corn prices are up and the expectation is that hog 
Prices are going to ride at higher levels during the 
coming year. The corn outlook is bad enough. 
Frosts have hit the North before this is written. 
A heavy percentage of corn will certainly be soft 
and one of the Corn Belt’s real farm management 
Problems this fall is how best to dispose of the 








“This is a big country”—from the dairy lands of the East “‘to the Pacific Coast, self-contained, diverse, 
boundless in its resources.” 


paying debts. Men are inclined once more to 
regard the wheat country as good property. 

In the range country the situation is somewhat 
mixed, in that sheep men and growers of grain and 
many irrigated crops are in very fair shape while 
cattle men are just the reverse. Sheep are every- 
where in favor and flocks increasing, except in 
certain local areas where drought has cut the feed. 
The cattle situation remains an enigma. It has 
been a four-year story of liquidation, which still 
continues. In spite of.which—even of the con- 
tinued selling off of breeding stock—there are a 
lot of cattle left in the range country. Old, long- 
headed operators are not lacking who believe that 
the industry has hit bottom and that this is the 
time to begin stocking up, and they are doing so 
to the tune of thousands of head. So far as this 
year’s income goes, however, it may be tersely 
said that sheep have made money and cattle have 
lost money. The ranges are in good shape and 
winter feed abundant, generally speaking, every- 
where east of the continental divide. 

The Pacific Coast has been seriously hurt by 
drought and to a lesser degree by frosts and the 
foot-and-mouth disease. Feed is short and the 
livestock situation is certainly no more favorable 
than last year. Grain yields did turn out better 
than were expected earlier in the season and of 
course the higher prices have cheered such growers. 
Many of the deciduous fruits have suffered in 
yield and quality from the drought. However, the 


evident in the expanded resi- 
dential fringe about the cities. 
East, West, North and South, 
the towns have mushroomed 
out into new suburban dis- 
tricts. A tremendous expan- 
sion in small homes espe- 
cially —probably greater than 
will take place again in a 
generation. This latter a 
contrast, too, with the open 
country; the last five years 
have put no new buildings 
of any kind on the farms, 
least of all houses. 

The next most outstanding 
development over the coun- 
try is the automobile. The 
road horses of ten years ago 
—and for that matter a 
thousand years ago—have 
been replaced. We hardly 
appreciate yet how profound- 
ly this shift has affected 
American farm life. Still less do we appreciate 
how it has contributed to efficiency in agricultural 
production. The time necessarily spent between 
farm and town has always been one of the biggest 
factors of overhead in agricultural production. 
The automobile has cut down this item of over- 
head as effectively as the binder cut down the 
direct labor in grain harvest. No thoughtful 
person can look over this country to-day without 
being impressed by the automobile’s part in 
farming. 

Coincident is the amazing program of road- 
building. That, however, is a project in the 
making. 

There is a little new farm machinery in the 
fields this fall; not much, but occasionally a new 
sulky plow or perhaps a harrow or a wagon or a 
binder, etc. Here and there one sees a new tractor. 
There is occasionally a new stretch of fencing to 
be seen also. All of which represents a start to- 
ward replenishment of the productive farm plant, 
a matter which begins to be urgent. 

Apparently more land has been put back into 
sod, taking the country as a whole. Seemingly, 
also, there is quite a bit more leguminous sod; 
alfalfa and the clovers in particular. This in line 
with the more conservative policy thrust upon 
farmers by the deflation period. It is part of the 
slow upbuilding, once more, of reserves. 

One noticeable trend among types ’of farming 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Backing Our Tax Fight 


“TI wonder if farmers really know what they owe to 
American Acricutturist for the fight it put up last 
year to reduce farm taxes. I followed the situation 
pretty carefully and I know that if your paper had not 
brought the farm tax situation to the attention of 
Governor Smith and to the Legislature, we certainly 
would not have received a reduction in the direct State 
tax. This reduction means some saving to every farmer 
taxpayer in the State. 

“Others are always claiming and talking about what 
they are going to do for farmers. It looks to me as if 
you went ahead and did something besides talk in get- 
ting and presenting to the ‘powers that be’ at Albany 
the real facts which resulted in some benefit to us fel- 
lows who are paying the bill, and [I want you to know 
that some of us anyway appreciate it.”—H. E. D., 
Oneida County, N. Y. 

ETTERS like this help and we are human 

enough to like to receive them. *But what 
would help still more is your continued support 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in the fight we are 
going to make this winter for economy in govern- 
ment and for further reduction of taxes all the way 
along the line. 





‘*‘Marginal’’ Dairymen Must Go 


S we have stated several times recently, a 
A dangerous situation exists in the dairy 
markets. Whether or not this situation becomes 
better or worse depends almost entirely upon the 
producers themselves. There are better than fifty 
million pounds of butter more in storage this year 
than last. Nearly as bad a situation exists with 
the amounts of cheese and canned milk in storage, 
and from nearly every producing section in the 
country come reports that the markets are 
flooded with fluid milk. 

The low prices of other farm products as com- 
pared with dairy products that have prevailed 
until this year is the chief reason for the greatly 
increased milk production. Milk and its products 
have paid better than almost any other farm 
product, so farmers throughout the country 
turned to dairying. 

These comparatively better dairy prices brought 
in what is known as the “marginal” milk. One 
good thing about it is that the marginal milk can 
not stay in. It is produced from cows that can 
not pay their costs of production unless the price 
of dairy products is high. Much of it is made by 
unskilled dairymen who have turned from other 
farming to milk production. Grain prices have 
gone up, other milk products costs have increased; 
and milk prices have gone down. Therefore, 


*é 


these marginal producers will rush back to grow- 
ing other farm products and will get out of the 
dairy business as soon as possible. If they stay 
too long, they will be ruined. 

Every farmer who has marginal cows in his 
dairy, that is, cows that pay less than the costs of 
production, will lose money under the present 
situation so long as he keeps them. Gradually 
such men and such cows will be forced out of the 
business. This will adjust production and prices 
will come back to a better level. 

Another satisfactory phase of the situation is 
the gradually increasing consumption of milk and 
other dairy products. 

In the meantime, let’s eat our marginal pro- 
ducers. This will add beef to our tables and money 
in our pockets. It will reduce the costs of pro- 
duction in every individual dairy and improve the 
market situation. Turn to page 303 and sign the 
little statement and send it to us, or write us a 
letter and tell us that you are with us in our “ Kill 
A Kow” campaign, providing enough other 
dairymen come along too. 





Adjusted Production 


N a recent talk, Commissioner Berne A. Pyrke, 

of the New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets, said that the State itself was the 
largest farmer in the State, operating, mostly 
around its institutions, some 36,000 acres of land. 
The Commissioner said, too, that the capitaliza- 
tion on these State farms was heavy, chiefly 
because of the expensive buildings. Yet in spite 
of this high investment during the last year these 
farms paid an interest of five per cent. upon their 
total investment, and in addition returned to the 
State a profit of 11 per cent. 

We can see the eyebrows of our farmer friends 
being raised at this statement, for we all know how 
few farms have broken even during the recent 
hard times, to say nothing of paying any interest 
or profit. 

But the Commissioner had an explanation of 
this phenomenon. A very careful record was kept 
of all expenses in the operation of the farms, and 
every cent was charged against them that properly 
could be. But on the other hand, these State 
farms were credited at wholesale market prices 
for every single bit of produce which they raised. 
There was absolutely nothing wasted, and no 
matter what any particular farm raised, it could 
not go wrong, because it was sure of a market. 
Putting it in a different way, the State was able 
to do what no individual farmer can do in having 
its market adjusted to its production. Most of 
the produce was used in its own institutions, 
but whether it was or not the farms got credit at 
market prices. 

Some time, perhaps, production will be so bal- 
anced (see cartoon on opposite page) to consump- 
tion as to give every farmer a market for every- 
thing he raises, no matter what it is. In the whole 
world there is none too much food, but there is 
too much in particular spots. In the meantime, 
while we wait for this ideal of adjusted production 
and consumption, the farmer who will survive in 
the hard business will be the one who is constantly 
on the alert in studying the markets so that he 
produces with a strict regard to what can be well 
sold. He can never hope to find a ready sale for 
everything as the State's institutional farms do, 
but by figuring for a long period ahead and by 
learning to interpret the demand, he can come 
nearer to growing for the market what the market 
wants at the time when it most wants it. 





Buy in Quantity 


OW often the men folks find fault when going 
to town with the milk and other produce 
because the women always seem to have so many 
errands for them to do. It is a spool of thread 
number so-and-so to be bought at one store, a 
couple of yards of calico to match something at 
another, and five pounds of sugar at some other 
store. Inasmuch as the men get as much, or 
more, benefit out of the purchases eventually, 
as do the women, there is little for them to find 
fault about. 


, 


But from another standpoint, buying in such 
small quantities is a waste of time and money, 
It seems to us that it is another way by which we 
have gone too far “from the ways of our fathers,” 
Mrs. Ruby Green Smith said recently that some of 
the women of Colorado buy at one time enough 
supplies to last them for a whole year. We can 
not help but wonder about the loneliness ang 
isolation from which these women must suffer 
because of not getting away from the farm oftener, 
but from an economic standpoint, they have the 
right idea. Our forefathers were independent of 
the markets. They went only a few times a year 
and purchased in quantities supplies that would 
last for months. 

We of today are market slaves. The women of 
the city and village especially have the habit of 
visiting the stores, often several times a day, 
Moreover, they depend upon the storekeepers 
to deliver their supplies, thus adding to the 
already high costs. The custom is spreading to 
the country. Under modern conditions it is not 
possible or practical to buy in too large quantities, 
but there is a happy medium. What a satisfac. 
tion there is in plentiful supplies stored against 
the wants of the future; a satisfaction doubly good 
because they were bouvht at better prices than 
could be had from buying in small quantities. 


The American Agriculturist Service 


HAT particular problem is troubling you? 

Is there something about your farm organ- 
ization or about the operation of some other public 
institution that affects your business that you do 
not understand? Are some of your animals sick 
or not doing well? Perhaps you are worried 
about crop plans for the coming year. Maybe 
you have hay or potatoes on hand or some other 
crop and want some definite information about 
the markets. 

Or it may be that some taw like that of cutting 
brush or weeds, or making a lease or will is not 
clear and you want more information. It may be 
too that you have been offered what looks like 
a good investment for some of your funds, but 
you are not quite sure; or it is possible that you 
have replied to an advertisement or had dealings 
with some commission men that were not satis- 
factory. To answer all of these and many other 
questions, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST maintains 
a service bureau and a corps of trained workers 
to get the correct information for you. All you 
have to do to make adjustments and to clear up 
misunderstanding is to send full information 
about your problem to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. This 
service costs you nothing but a two-cent stamp. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HERE is a lot of talk going the rounds all of 
the time about the lack of enforcement of 
prohibition. I have no doubt that there is still a 
lot of booze finding its way to the consumer, but 
here is one of the things I have wondered about. 
In the course of the year, I see a good many 
thousand people, both in the country and city, 
but I cannot now recollect having seen during the 
past year a single person who was badly under the 
influence of liquor. So I think the gentleman m 
the following story must have had his adventure 
back in the good (?) old days. 

This particular chap, so the story goes, was om 
his way home after a nice hilarious party, which 
had lasted into the wee small hours of the morning. 
In order to save time, he took a short-cut across 
the city: park and managed to fall into a large 
fountain in the center, which fountain was wel 
filled with statuary of various kinds and sizes. 

When he struck the cold water, he set up a howl 
and a policeman came running to haul him out. 
When the policeman reached down to grab him, 
the drunk pulled away and, waving an expansive 
and heroic hand at the statuary, he stuttered:_ 

“N-NEVER M-MIND ME, OFFISHER—®- 
NEVER MIND ME; RESHCUE THE WOMEN 
—AND SH-SHILDREN FIRST—WOMEN 
AND SH-SHILDREN FIRST, OFFISHER! 
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What YOU Are Thinking About!! 


Our Readers Emphatic About Boy Drivers and Farmer Licenses 


AM accepting the invitation to express my 

opinion on the subject of “Should Boys 

Drive Cars?” I live in your old stamping- 

ground and you may even remember my 
name, as you have visited at my farm. 

My son will be seventeen years old in a few 
days, is well-grown and strong and just as capable 
of driving a car as he will ever be. If he cannot 
drive a car for another year it is going to be a 
serious matter for us. We would be willing to 
have him take any reasonable test that might be 
applied. , 

On the other hand, there is a young man in this 
section who is far below normal mentally, who, 
though he went to school for some time, was 
absolutely unable to learn to read or write. He 
owns a car and had no difficulty in 
getting a driver’s license without a 
test. Also the drunks are being 
licensed, just as readily as any one else. 
All they have to do is to say they don’t 
drink, and that lets them out. 

Capable young men are not allowed 
to drive, but idiots and drunks are just 4 
as good as ever. What will the answer 
be?—G. W. S., New York. 

* ~ * 


Says It Is a Good Law 


NDER the new automobile law, 

said to have gone into effect in 
New York State, October Ist, we must 
first remember that an automobile 
is no “play thing,” but a very danger- 
ous machine when not handled by a 
competent person, and one capable or 
experienced in the business should-at 
all times be compelled to operate or 
run it. 

I for one, think it is an excellent 
law and should be properly enforced, 
and only wish such a law would go 
into effect in every State in the‘Union, 
as there would be far less deaths and 
serious accidents. Most farmers could 
so arrange as to make their necessary 
trips to the city and also get their 
children to the High School without 
having a boy or girl under eighteen 
years of age to run the car. Boys and 
girls from ten to twelve years of age 
are often seen driving an automobile, 
and nine out of ten would not know 
how to make repairs in case the car 
got out of order. Again, the average 
boy or girl under eighteen years of age 
is too reckless, as just so they are going along is 
about all they are thinking or caring about, 
regardless of the speed or danger they are en- 
countering. 

Yes! by all means, let’s have such a law go into 
effect in every State in the Union. It would be 
one of the best automobile laws ever passed for 
the country at large.—Wo. H. H., Virginia. 


* * * 


How About High School Now? 


EEING in your last issue a request for people 

to write their opinion of the new “motor 
Vehicle law,” I am afraid if I wrote just what I feel 
about this law it would not look good on paper, for 
I consider it an outrage, and I am going to do my 
best to find out who framed such a bill and will 
endeavor to do all in my power to have them 
voted out of office. 

In my especial case I have a daughter, now in 
her seventeenth year, and to-day she could be in 
High School if it were not for the fact that she is 
prohibited from driving. She has driven a car 
since fourteen years of age, always accompanied by 
myself, the owner of same; in fact, she attended 
High School one year a distance of seven miles 
and I always went with her, spending the day in 
town, so as to comply with the law, which at that 
time would allow her to drive so long as owner of 
car accompanied her. 


_in drawing milk for their fathers, but also in 





Now this was not so bad, but now I have an 
operator’s license myself, as I learned to drive a 


Ford, but now we have a three speed car and I 
do not seem to be able to manage it and, as I 
before stated, my daughter has driven under any 
and all kinds of circumstances, when roads were 
literally torn to pieces after the recent flood. 
Her father is “Road Superintendent,” and away 
in another part of the town it was necessary for 
her to take a truck tohim. I am doubtful if many 
men could have driven where she did, and in all 
her driving, of perhaps twenty or thirty thousand 
miles, she has never had an accident of any kind; 
and besides at the present .time, she could help 
in many ways, such as taking milk to station, etc., 
but dares not on account of the foolish law en- 


COULDNTCHA 
MEBBE USE 
THIS ? 





acted by some crank or fanatic. I do not believe 
statistics will show that accidents are due to 
young people’s driving, for of the many thousand 
accidents of which I have read and heard, I can 
only recall one of under eighteen years. 

I am and always have been a law-abiding citizen 
and a member of Church since childhood; am also 
a member of W. C. T. U. and I never have felt 
before that the laws of our country were foolish, 
but when I think of all the years I have worked 
on a farm at all kinds of farm labor, having had 
two nervous breakdowns, and now could take a 
little comfort with the car but am deprived of it 
by some who perhaps never did a stroke of 
honest labor in their lives, I feel like rebelling. 
By the time my daughter is eighteen she will have 
to be away from home and cannot drive for us; 
it sure makes one feel sore to think of such fool 
laws.—Mrs. G. E. S. 

* * * 


What the Boys Think 


READ your article on the new motor vehicle 
law in October 18th issue of your paper. Iam 

one of the boys who hauled milk to the factory 
and now cannot on account of the new law. Iam 
an expert driver and have driven a car for the 
past seven years. Below are the names of other 
boys in my locality who are not only handicapped 





obtaining an education. They own motor wheels 
and have from four and one-half to eight miles to 
go to school. As they cannot drive the wheels or 
cars, they have to walk this distance, which 
makes them late for school nearly every morning. 
I think this new law is a very inconvenient 
thing in many ways. 

Epwin Rocers, 

GERALD GREGG, 

GerRALD Wooprurr, 

Ray HeEiserr, 

CHARLEs J. CRAMER, 

All of Lewis County, N. Y. 


Too Many Licenses Now 


| SEE on Page 148 of the September 
6th issue an article about licensing 
farmers. We don’t have enough 
licenses to pay, so we ought to have 
some more! I have paid $37.75 al- 
ready for licenses this year and now 
I have got to get another before I can 
operate my car and truck.—E. C. H., 
Chautauqua County, N. Y. 


ok * + 


AM writing what I think about a 
farmer’s license. We have too 
many licenses now. The hunter’s 
license, the fishing license, the auto- 
mobile license, two cents a gallon on 
gasoline, twenty-five cents or more for 
getting your automobile lenses ad- 
justed—anything at all, you might say, 


to get money from the public. For 
instance, what would the farmer’s 
license be used for? How many 


salaried jobs would it create? Where 
would it benefit the farmer? The 
newspapers give accounts where the 
money from hunter's licenses _ is 
deposited; so much in this bank and so 
much in that bank, and so forth. It 
looks to me like a good thing for the 
banks, as they loan the money to the 
public at a good rate of interest and at 
the same time it is the public’s money. 
And so it is in various ways. This is 
my way of looking at it.—P. E. H., 
Chester County, Pa. 
+ * ~s 
A Farmer’s License 


HE idea of licensing farmers to 
° operate their farms certainly pre- 
sents new food for thought. Not so long ago a 
certain man, who provokes much mirth because 
of his super-scientific tendencies, originated the 
opinion that the operator of any kind of machinery 
should be required to obtain a license to do so, 
and one of his hearers said jokingly, “Yes, and a 
farmer should have a license to farm.” 

(Continued on page 309) 








Kill a Kow 


I will be glad to cooperate, providing 
at least one thousand other dairymen 
will do the same, in selling or killing 
FOR BEEF PURPOSES at least one 
of the poorest producers in my herd 
between now and March 1, 1925. 


OPO Pee er oe 


Address... 


Cut this out, sign it and send it to American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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WOLVERINE 


SW otcue COR OL Om biome) oles 
OO) SS DIOLS: Va eo (O) -e~) Oe oe FD) 


Maywood, Nebr. 
February 12, 1924 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 

Rockford, Michigan 
Dear Sir: 

On April 5, 1922, I bought a 
pair of No. 340 1000-mile shoes. 
Now I am still wearing these shoes 
and they certainly were worth the 
price I paid for them. Would like 
to have your latest catalog on 
men’s shoes as I am going to need 
a pair in the near future. 

Respectfully, 
Cc. G. JOHNSTON, 
D. 3, Maywood, Nebr. 
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“DREADNOUGHT”’ 
Genuine Horsehide 
Throughout 


Try This,Men— 
A 1000-Mile Shoe 
That Stays Soft—Wet or Dry 


Double-tanned by Our Secret Process 


Here’s something unique in a you'll find Wolverines different 
work shoe. A shoe that actually fromanyothershocycueverwore. 
wears 1,000milesand more. Men You'll never know just how 
doubted this at first. Nowthou- good this shoe is till you try a 
sands write us letters like the pair. Feel the thick pliable 
one above. They say they never leather. Softas buckskin. Tough 
knew shoes could be as rawhide. You'll 
made to give such know why it out- 
wear as these do. wears three ordinary 
Now we ask you to pairs. And feels “‘as 
try them too. comfortable as an 





Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 


/ 


There’s a reason /by) old shoe”—even 
why Wolverines are JJ ~-*\ when it’s brand new. 
different from any , There’s a Wolver- 
other shoes. ae eWelrernetssopli- | ine horsehide shoe 

First, they are the | doubleitup like s moc- | for every job. For 


only work shoes that 
we know of, made 
throughout of Cor- 
dovan horsehide. 
The toughest leather 
known. The leather 


that the finest Cossack saddles 
It is also used to 
cover big league baseballs. For it 
istheonly material strong enough 
to stand the terrific pounding. 
But heretofore it could not be 
used in work shoes. For it always 
tanned up too stiff. Now in our 
own tanneries we have a special 
process that makes it pliable. 
Even softer than ordinary leath- 
ers. And it always stays soft. 
Even after many wettings it 
dries out soft as velvet. 


thing you will find in no other | 


are made of. 


work shoe. 


We use only the choicest 
horsehides. We tan them our- 
And we specialize on 
work shoes only. That’s why 


selves. 





but ~— hardly know 
you have a shoe on, it is 
so soft and easy. 


For tender feet, or 
where youdonot encoun- 
ter wet weather, wear this 
Comfort Shee. A blessing 
to the feet. 








needs. 


Some- | 


| Name. 


| Address ...... 
| P.O. and State... 
| My dealer is 


lumber camp, mine, 
factory and farm— 
and for every sea- 
son. Send today for 
our catalog that will 
show you your shoe 


—the one exactly suited to yor 


If your dealer hasn’t Wol- 
verines, please write us. 
will send our catalog at once, 
and the name of your nearest 
Wolverine dealer. 

Wolverine Shoe & 
Tanning Corp. 
Formerly Michigan Shoemakers 
Rockford, Michigan 


We 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Dept. 111 , Rockford, Michigan 


Please send me name of nearest Wol- | 
| verine dealer and catalog. 
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Putting Stuff in Storage 


Conditions Must Be Right to Make It Successful 


RDINARILY when we speak of 
storage most folks immediately call 
to mind the idea of cold storage. Cold 
storage is the natural method for holding 
perishables for any length of time. But 
for the farmer, common storage is a 
practical method of holding ‘at least 
part of his products for a later date, when 
the market may be more advantageous or 
labor conditions may be such that it will 
be more convenient to give a crop more 
intensive attention as far as preparation 
for market is concerned. = 
There is a big question whether it pays 


to store. I have heard more fellows 


| argue the question back and forth and in 


| gathered from the argument. 


could be 


As I see 


the end no real conclusion 


| it there are a lot of factors that control 
| the practice even to the persenal affairs of 


the individual farmer involved. 


Playing the 50-50 Game 


If a fellow is hard up for immediate 


| cash he can hardly afford to store unless 


the market is particularly strong. If that 
is the case, it may be that he can borrow 
against his holdings and thereby satisfy 
his immediate cash needs. Most farmers 
that I know, who store to any degree, play 
the 50-50 game: they sell part of the crop 
and store the rest. Then at the end of 
the year, if prices have gone down con- 
siderably, they feel they are lucky to have 
sold at least part when the market was up. 
If the market goes up they have the 
satisfaction of getting better prices on at 
least part of their crop. 

Of course, following that method a 
fellow doesn’t do quite as much speculat- 
ing as though he were to take a chance on 
the entire crop. When a fellow stores 
everything he has got, then he is speculat- 
ing. In fact, he is skating on pretty thin 
ice because a lot of things can happen that 


| no one can foresee. 





Right now every one is wondering 
whether it will pay to store potatoes for 
the spring. We have a few facts to work 
on and they are not very encouraging. 
We know that this year’s potato crop is 
one of the biggest we have ever had and 
prices right now are way down. It seems 
hardly possible that prices can go any 
lower, although I have known them to do 
so. It does not look much like real high 
potato prices this year. 


Will It Pay This Year? 


Now the question is, Will it pay to store 
and take a chance on the mid-winter and 
spring market? For myself I think it is 
a pretty good gamble. It looks as though 
right now, in the heart of the digging 
season, this glut on the market could have 
been foreseen weeks and weeks ago. 
With a heavy crop, storing facilities have 
not been ample and farmers simply had to 
ship into the markets. After this glut is 
over, it looks as though things would 
settle down and after the first of the year 
we may see an improvement. 

One of the things that is going to 
determine what a fellow will get out of 


these stored products, whether they be 
potatoes, cabbage, carrots or turnips, is 
the kind of storage house he has. If the 
cellar or store-house, whatever it may be, 
is well-ventilated, well drained and so 
constructed that it maintains fairly even 
temperature, he is quite sure of having 
his stock keep fairly well. 


Watch How You Store Your Seed Corn 


While I am on the subject it is well to 
include the subject of seed corn storage. 
The corn crop was short this year. We 
all know that and a lot of men are going 
to sail pretty close to the wind when it 
comes time next spring. It is 
several years since we have faced a con- 
dition quite the same as this. Corn did 
not harden right this fall and there is a lot 
of soft corn that will not make good seed 
and a lot more corn that is only medium 
which will also not make good seed unless 
it is well taken care of. Seed corn must 
be stored in a place where it will dry out 
thoroughly. Corn that is wet or even 
moist and then subject to freezing and 
thawing is bound to fail when it comes to 
seed time in the spring. It will not 
germinate. 

There is not a lot of work to storing 
seed corn properly. Any place that is dry 
is a good place to store it. And as far as 
equipment is concerned, a piece of ordi- 
nary chicken wire will do the job. We 
had some corn one year that we divided 
into two batches. One was hung in 
chicken wire, each ear being placed in 
every alternate mesh while the other 
bunch was kept in baskets. The basket 
stock was not properly ventilated and 
therefore not properly dried. In_ the 
spring it tested something like 50 to 60 
per cent. germination. The seed we hung 
in the chicken mesh tested over 90. That 
is the difference for a little pains, no 
expense and a couple of hours’ time. 


Frep WiLuiAmMs, New York. 


Buy Good Seeds 


I want to get some alfalfa seed at reasonable prices 
I am in the market for Grimm alfalfa. an you give me 
any advice where to get it?—C. W. G., Pennsylvania. 


seed 


HERE are several reputable concerns 

advertised in the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
turRIst that handle alfalfa seed. When 
you buy genuine Grimm alfalfa from a 
reliable house you can depend upon it 
that you will get genuine Grimm. There 
is one factor, however, that you should 
specify in ordering your clover seed; 


that the seed is northern grown. Our 
northern winters are too severe on 
southern grown seed, while farmers 


farther south can plant southern seed 
and get away with it very well. Scarified 
seed is also to be preferred. 

Do not try to buy good seed cheap. 
It is the same to try to buy a good auto- 
mobile tire cheap or a good second-hand 
automobile cheap. If you want go 
seed, pay the price, it is a whole lot 
cheaper in the end. If seed is much 
cheaper than the average, there is usually 
a reason for it. It is well to beware. 





, 





Success in storing farm produce, such as potatoes, depends a great deal on the mannef 
in which the storehouse or cellar is constructed. This house is so built that a bank 


earth is taken advantage of, concrete adding to its permanence. 
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Do you realize 









the opportunity for Saving 


Ward’s Catalogue brings into your home? 


Are you using this book? 


THERE is one sure rule for saving — one sure way 
to make certain that the price you pay is the right 
price for everything you buy. 

Whatever you need to buy, shoes or clothing, 
hardware or automobile tires, turn to your Ward 
Catalogue and see the price. 

Use this catalogue. It can be to you a means 
of almost wéekly saving. 


500,000 more customers 
won by Ward’s last year 


We tell you that 500,000 new customers sent their 
orders to Ward’s~last year, that several million 
families buy their household and personal needs from 
Ward’s Catalogue, because there is in this fact food 
for thought. 

These millions of careful buyers find in this book a 
saving. They find at Ward’s a service that can be 
just as valuable to you. 


Ward’s brings you the services of an 


international staff of expert buyers 


Supposing you are going to buy a pair of shoes — 
and supposing you knew leather as well as an expert 
tanner — you knew the fine points of shoe making — 
and you had the backing of a great company and could 


go anywhere to get yourself the best pair of shoes the 
world could produce at the price you wished to pay. 
That is exactly what we do for you. That is the 
value of Ward’s service to you. 
Our expert buyers search all markets with ready 
cash—looking for quality merchandise at the world’s 
lowest cash prices. 


We sell only goods that stand 


inspection and use 


But we do more than search for low prices. We look 
for quality. We buy only merchandise that will give 
you satisfaction. We never sacrifice wearing quality 
merely to offer you a seemingly low price. 

It is part of our service to you to make sure of 
your satisfaction with everything you buy. 


Everything for the farm, the home 
and the family 


This great merchandise book contains 726 pages of 
interest to men, women and children. 

It shows the latest fashions, coats made in Paris 
by Carha and imported by us. There is everything a 
woman needs for her personal use, for her family and 
for her home. This Catalogue fully supplies the man’s 
and the boy’s needs: clothing, everything for personal 
use, everything for the farm and the automobile. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City 





St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 






Oakland, Calit. 


This book 
is saving millions of dollars 
‘for the American people. 


Are you getting your share? 








20 Complete 
CHRISTMAS STORES 
in this Catalogue 


Hundreds and hundreds 
of the best Christmas Gifts 
are shown in your Ward 
Catalogue. 

There is everything to 
give to every member of the 
family — useful gifts as well 
as toys, games, jewelry, and 
all the season’s novelties. 

There are no “Christmas 
Profits” in Ward’s prices. 
You pay the lowest prices of 
the year for every gift you 
buy. 

Let Ward’s Catalogue be 
your Christmas shopping 
guide. 















Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders are appreciated at 
Ward’s. Your letter is opened im- 
mediately, your order filled at 
once, and your goods are on their 
way to you within 24 hours. 


Look through your 
catalogue again 

You buy something almost 
every week. This book offers you 
almost a weekly saving. 

So look through your Catalogue 
before you buy. Compare prices. 
And remember that in comparing 
prices, everything we sell is backed 
by our 52 year old guarantee: 


“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK” 


Fe. Worth 





theWinter “* 


New York Central Lines carry one-tenth of the com- 
merce of the country. Upon their efficient perform- 
ance through the winter depend the comfort and wel- 
fare of millions of people. 


Food, fuel and other necessities—the raw materials 
of industry—must be kept moving hour after hour 
in all kinds of weather to prevent the slowing up of 
industry and human suffering. Reserves would 
quickly vanish if the railroads failed. 


New York Central Lines have made ready for the 
winter. Reserves of cars and locomotives, standing 
idle all summer, are now being called upon to move 
the crops, fuel supplies and raw materials. Box cars 
for grain, open cars for coal, special refrigerator cars 
for perishable products—a quarter of a million cars 
bearing the familiar mark of the New York Central 
Lines—are moving over the country. Road beds, brid- 
ges, signals—all are ready for the demands of winter. 
And 175,000 men of the New York Central family, on 12,000 
miles of lines from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic Coast 
—the men who operate the New York Central Lines—they, too, 
are ready for the test. They have a tradition of public service 
. to maintain—a tradition that has grown up through nearly a 
( ) century of railroad achievement. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON GSALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 

La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
























Better Crops 
Less Work 


Gg BLVAY 
LIMESTONE 


SOLVAY is so easy to handle, 
so safe, so economical that it 
makes less work but bigger crops 
wherever used. 

Make this year a bigger year,— 
in crops, in profits. You can do 
it with SOLVAY. 

THE SOLVAY oe co. 













Write for the new 
lime booklet —sent 
free! Tells you inter- 


estin fta 
yee enoeld know 
ebout lime. 
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A Bird’s-Eye View 


(Continued from page 301) 

has been the drift of dairying into “mar- 
ginal” territory of the West and South. 
_Men who have been at their wits’: end 
to make any income at all have turned 
to the dairy cow, and in many cases with 
some profjt. Not all of them will stick 
to dairying now that cotton, wheat and 
various irrigated crops are selling at 
higher prices again. But it is probably 
true not only that the United States will 
ultimately support a much larger dairy 
industry than we now have, but that 
many areas in the West and South which 
have been following essentially exploitive 
systems of farming must slowly give these 
over in favor of the more conservative 
systems. In hard times the exploitive 
systems feel the pressure. 

Almost everywhere farms are beginning 
to sell once more; a hopeful sign. Noth- 
| ing but hard-boiled adversity could make 
| the farm real estate market so stagnant 
as it has been in the last three years. 

Among other things, there are enough 
| city buyers of farm property to make that 
|a noteworthy item. Farm values are low 
}enough to attract city money, which in 
| turn is evidence of the constant tendency 

of economic forces to balance things up. 
There is apparently little movement 
away from the farms this fall compared 
with a year or two ago. This is a reflec- 
| tion both of the easier position of agricul- 
| ture and of the tapered-off condition of 
| urban industry. 
| Indeed, it now seems as though agricul- 
ture is almost a few laps ahead of the 
|urban community in respect to certain 





basic adjustments. The cities have this 
year experienced what was brought home 
to farmers more than a year ago; that itis 
possible to temporarily over-expand the 
producing plant and that liquid capital 
disappears in the process. Urban indus. 
try has had its boom; has flooded the 
country with such required goods ag 
houses, automobiles, textiles and so on, 
Now consumers are mostly supplied and 
mostly in debt. The latter part of the 
business boom been accompanied by 
a veritable orgy of “partial payment,” 
Spot the nearest householder or auto. 
mobile owner in town and you have a 
debtor. 

But among farmers, the entire emphasis 
has shifted over to rigid economy. All 
over the country farmers are straining 
every nerve to get their financial obliga- 
tions fixed up and swearing never again 
in this generation to contract a dollar of 
new debt. This sort of thing is notice. 
able this fall. It is part of the cycle from 
bad times and low price level back up to 
prosperity again. In the current picture, 
it is part of the leveling-up process be- 
tween city and country. 

It may be that for a considerable period 
agriculture will stand at some disparity 
with urban industry. But for the moment 
—this fall—it is swinging up toward par, 
and the readjustment is a mighty healthy 
one for the country. Not in five years 
has the United States presented so nearly 
a picture of balanced prosperity as it 
does now. The more deeply that fact 
sinks home to us all, the longer it is likely 
to last. 





| This Farmer Says Bank Credit Not Practical 


(Continued from page 300) 

selling cheaply for cash and charging 
for credit. 

As regards borrowing from the bank, 
|it is true that many banks require an 
endorser. In most cases, however, this 
more or less rigorous requirement for 
two names on a note can be made satis- 
factory by having one’s wife endorse his 
|note. No man can object to this. His 
wife certainly ought to know what his 
business affairs are and if she does know 
she will help and scheme to get the notes 
paid. Of course, a farmer should be will- 
ing to tell his banker frankly in regard to 
his financial position. This involves 
furnishing the banker with a confidential 
credit statement from time to time to 
show him what one is worth above his 
debts. I cannot see any reason why a 
| farmer should refuse to do this. The man 
whom I ask to loan me money certainly 
has a right to know what my financial 
position is other than from general infer- 
ence from what he knows about me. If 
Mr. W. is a sound farmer of financial 
responsibility, and 
if his local bank 








which they can be helpful in agriculture. 
If there are any regions in New York 
where bankers are not meeting the legiti- 
mate needs of sound farmers I would like 
to know about it. Perhaps here is a real 
service for your paper. There are a few 
such banks. I know of one or two. If the 
need is great enough it might be wise to 
organize another bank or a cooperative 
credit association under the new coop- 
erative law. In any event, I am glad to 
see you take an interest in this farm credit 
situation. The need for more efficient 
credit is great and better methods can 
only be brought about by a campaign of 
education in which farm papers such as 
yours play a very important part. I shall 
be glad to have your answer to these 
suggestions.—W. I. Myers. 


First Ag. School in New York 


HE Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

has just celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation. This is one 
of the oldest and the best technical 
schools in the countr, and it is particularly 
interesting to 
farmers to know 





;will not accept 
| his note for a rea- 
| sonable amount 
| with his wife’s sig- 
jnature, I would 
like to know it. 
The bankers’ 
associations have 
expressed a very 
cordial wish to co- 
operate with us in 
every possible 
way. Banker- 
Farmer Confer- 
ences have been 
held in many 
counties in New 
York at which I 
have discussed the 
principles brought 
out in the article 
which you printed 
last week. Invari- 
ably the response 
has been cordial. 
Right now the 
Agricultural Com- 





that it was the first 
institution of the 
others in New 
York to establish 
a course ‘in agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Ebenezer 
Emmons, who was 
graduated from the 
agricultural course 
in this institution 
in 1826, founded 
the first State de- 
partment of agri- 
culture in this 
State. Asa Fitch, 
Jr., who was grad- 
uated from the ag- 
ricultural course in 
1827, founded m 
New York the first 
bureau of ento- 
mology, and 
George EmillCook, 
who completed his 
work in the m- 
stitute in 1839, es- 





mittee of the New 
York State Bank- 
ers’ Association has 





asked usfor ways in 





Friend; What ewe pas taken out of your 
garden this summer, Jones? 
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tablished the New 
Jersey Experiment 
Station, one of 
first in America. 
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How the Republican Tariff Works 
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1. To adopt an international policy of full coopera- 
tion with the rest of the world which will reestablish 
the farmer’s export markets. 


9 To adjust the tariff so that the farmer and all other 
classes can buy again in a competitive market. 


3 To reduce taxation, both direct and indirect, and 

se . . . 

to lighten the burden of government by strict 
economy. 


4 To readjust and lower freight rates, particularly 

* on bulky agricultural products, which will make 
markets both for buyer and seller national and 
international instead of regional and local. 


5. To establish an export marketing corporation or 
commission in order that the exportable surplus 
may not fix the price of the whole crop and to 
stimulate by every government activity the 
progress of cooperative marketing. 


6 To secure for the farmer credits suitable for his 
J 
needs. 


Vote for DAVIS and Prosperity 


* 
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Davis’s Program for the Farmer 



























PUT A WITTE ON YOUR 
PLACE FOR ONLY $5.69 Western County Fruit Notes'by M. C. Burritt 


WENTY OUNCE, King and Rhode 


Now Easier Than Ever to Own a Witte | Wi 


Throttling Governor Engine. 


The Famous Standard Witte Can Be Had 
Now for Only $5.69 A Month—Low 
Price Sets Record. 


With the need for cheap, 
power more pressing than ever before, 
farmers everywhere will be glad to 
learn of the new low-price plan just 
announced by Ed. H. Witte, world-fa- 
mous engine manufacturer for 42 years. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short 
time buys the standard Witte Throt- 
tling Governor Eng ne, fully equipped 
with the brated waterproof WICO 
Magneto spite of this low price, 
which record, the engine has 
nearly 40 new improvements, including 
a new device that makes starting easy 
at even 40 degrees below zero. 


dependable 


ie le 
In 
sets a 


| cleaned up last week. 











' 
Long regarded as the cheapest and most 
dependable farm engine built, the WITTE 
develops 50 extra power on either kerosene 
gasoline, distillate or gas Oper: — m on full 
load figures under 2c an L rouble proof | 
and so simple that the men f sks can op-| 
erate it. Easily moved from job to job. More 
than 150,000 WITTES are in daily use | 
To introduce this remarkable engine to a/| 
million new users, Mr. Witte will send it any 
where, direct from factory, f a guaranteed 
90-day test 
Every reader of this paper who is interested | 
in doing all jobs by engine power should write | 
today for a free copy of a remarkable new 
illustrated book just issued by Mr. Witte, which | 
xplains the engine fully You are under no] 
obligations by writing. Just send your name, a| 
postcard will do, to the Witte Engine Works 
1807 Witte Bide Kansas City Mo., or 1807 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., and receive this 
interesting and Vpluabie book that gives you 
valuable information about the application of | 
engine power on your farm 




















Kellys’ true to name fruit trees 

shipped direct from our nurseries to 

you Our reputation for square deal 

ing is established; you take no risk i 
44 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

im growing true to name trees $ 

taught us the proper method of ha 

dling young stock t packed cor | 

rectly to reach you in perfect con 


dition 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Our Fall catalog tells how 60.000 of 
our trees were certified to be true to 


name It also lists 
tal trees, roses, grape vines 


shrubs, ornamen 


, and small! 


fruits i 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Established 
in 1880 









As Low as $10 


Rey your saw direct atlowest factory prices. 
teed staunch, Geeekee and depend- 


nies Zook & AW 


Hertzler & Zook 
lath, its, ete, 


Portable Wood 
we firewood, tomber, 
La) table can be attach Lowest 
iced practical saw made. Other styles 
and sizes at money -saving prices. Made of 
best materials. $10,000.00 
bond backs our guar- 
antee! Write today for 
: TALOG showing 
all kinds saws, engines, 
Seed miils, concrete mixer 
and fence, Ford & Fordaon 
Attachments, etc. Full of 
surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 
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PATENTS 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain a/ 
Patent” and “Invention and Industry” and “Record of 
Invention” blank before disc.csing inventions Send 

el or sketch of our invention for instructions. | 





Prom ptness o charge for above information. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, = Patent Lawyer, 734 
Security Bank Building reyes actoss street from 
Patent Office, Washington, D 
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New York Farm News 


Island were pretty well 

With exceptions 
the pack of “A” grade fruit was disap- 
pointing. In fact, in many cases the tree 
run pick was below expectation, especially 
in the case of Twenty Ounce, the fruit 
seemed to be all on the outside of the 
tree, and absent in the centers and tops. 
The market continues strong on all these 
varieties except Greening, which has 
weakened slightly. Hubbardsons are also 
mostly picked and quite a number of 
growers have started Baldwins. 

Kieffer pear harvest is in full swing this 
week. Except in orchards badly affected 
by psylla, the fruits are large and clean 
and pack up well. The crop is not large 
but seems to be exceeding estimates. The 
going price appears to be a cent and 
half a pound, package furnished. This is 
being paid by local dealers and the coop- 
eratives alike. So it is a race to see which 
can pack most cheaply and efficiently. 
In the cooperative the grower gets the 
dealers’ profit, if he makes one, or as- 
sumes his loss if he has it. 

(bout one week or ten days more will 
see the fruit pretty well off the trees. 


Crop Notes—Wheat Sown Late 


Never have I seen wheat sown later 
than this vear, or so much wheat sown so 
late. The greater part of the acreage, 
probably 75 per cent., went in on time 
as I have previously reported, but a large 
number of fields were sown from October 
10 to October 18, and a number of farmers 
intend to sow yet this week. What will 
the harvest be? Everything depends on 
the weather from now on through the 
spring. With a late fall to give the young 
plants a little start, a continuous covering 
during the winter, and without 
excessive freezing in the spring and these 
late-sown crops may come through sur- 
prisingly well. But the chances are 
against them and for a large percentage 
abandonment and lower yields next year. 


Greening, 


Few Potatoes Dug Yet 


The last fields of beans are being gath- 
ered this week. A large number of corn- 
fields are still uncut, although appreciable 
progress has been made during the last 
As far as my observation goes, not 
a single field of potatoes has been dug in 
this part of the country yet. Although 
the vines were killed with frost two weeks 
ago cabbage are beginning to move, the 
first cars being loaded out this week at 
$6, a discouragingly tow price. 

In general there is let-up in the rush to 
harvest crop before the freeze-up, but 
good progress is being made. Farmers 
are doing the greater part of the work 
themselves, and with regular he!p, refusing 
to pay the $5 a day, $4 and board, de- 
manded by transient helpers, except 
where they are driven to it. The need for 
the utmost economy is still keenly felt. 
The answer is lots of hard work, long 


| hours and a late finish, with some possible 


losses.—M. C. Burritt. 


Farm Women to Meet in Syra- 
cuse, November 5-7 


4 b¥~ annual meeting of the New York 
State Federation of Home Bureaus will 
be held at the Onondaga Hotel in Syra- 
cuse on November 5 to 7, inclusive. One 
day will be given to county reports, with 
full time for discussion. In accordance 
with recommendations made at this meet- 
ing a year ago, the session will be a longer 
one than last year’s in order to attend 
properly to the great variety of interests 
embraced in the State-wide program, and, 
as advised, there will be one inspirational 
session in the form of a banquet. This 
will be held the first evening. 

On the second day, a joint meeting will 
be held with the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey and Mrs. 
Anna Botsford Comstock will be the chief 
speakers at this meeting, and two more 
popular or beloved leaders could not have 


been found to speak to rural people of 
this State. Through their work in nature 
study both have done much to interest 
the adults and children of the State in the 
useful as well as the beautiful on the farm. 


Farm Activities Discussed 


The rest of the three-day program will 
deal with such varied interests as county 
libraries, rural schools and churches, 
health, child labor, community projects, 
better films, and international peace. 
Meetings will be held in the Hiawatha 
room, and all will be open ones. A very 
large attendance is hoped for and those 
living within motoring distance will be 
highly repaid if they will take advantage 
of this wonderful opportunity and attend 
as many of the sessions as possible. 

Official delegates from each county 
belonging to the Federation will consti- 
tute the voting body at this meeting. 
The officers want especially to announce 
that every home-maker of the State is 
cordially invited to attend these inspiring 
and helpful discussions, whether a member 
of the Home Bureau or not. 


Short Winter Courses to Open 
Next Week at Ithaca 


HE short winter courses of the New 

York State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca will open November 5, with regis- 
tration at the office of the secretary of the 
college. Six courses are open to students 
wishing to take the work: general agricul- 
ture, dairy industry, poultry husbandry, 
fruit-growing, flower-growing, and vege- 
tabie gardening. There is a special com- 
bination of ‘vegetable growing and fruit 
culture. 

A student may register in only one 
course; and a practice that has been fol- 
lowed in past years is to take the general 
agricultural work one winter and then 
come back to specialize in the line that ap- 
peals to the particular person the follow- 
ing year. 

Advices from the different departments 
giving the specialized courses indicate 
that there is a likelihood of their being 
crowded this winter, and that it would be 
wise for prospective students to send in 
their applications early. Full informa- 
tion about the winter courses may be ob- 
tained by writing the secretary of the 
college of agriculture at Ithaca. He will 
send to anyone interested a copy of the 
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Be an Auto Exper: 


“Thousands of Big Pay 


Jobs open for experts, 
McSweeny Trained Men are Bettind the 
big money, because they can't be stumped. 
You can train to take your place in the 


best paying field in 8 short weeks! No 
books are used in my training shops—just 
tock ond estual john. To fill the existing 
openings, I'll pay your Railroad fare to 
my nearest school and board you FREE! 
Write to-day for my bi§ FREE catalog 
and my special low tuition offer. Write 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 


1ST one of our wonde rful bargains 





winter course announcement, which gives | 


a list of the various subjects offered, as 
well as information about the cost of living 
in Ithaca and the total expense liable to be 
incurred during the three months’ stay. 
Tuition is free to all residents of New 
York State, though students from out of 
the State must pay $25. 


Moravia Team Best at Morrisville 
Judging Contest 


HE Moravia High School, Moravia, 
N. Y., had almost everything their 
own way at the Annual Judging Contest 
held at the State School of Agriculture, 
Morrisville, N. Y., on October 7, 1924. 
The Moravia team proved to be high 
scoring team and won the Silver Trophy 
Cup donated by the Madison County 
Holstein-Friesian Association. This cup, 
which must be won three times to obtain 
permanent possession, has never been won 
twice by the same school. The highest 
scoring individual was not a member of 
the winning team, however. Merwin 
Robbins, a member of the team repre- 
senting the Pulaski High School, made 
the highest score. The Pulaski High 
School team placed second in the contest. 
The registered Holstein-Friesian bull 
calf was won by Clifford Wilcox of 
Moravia High School. This calf aroused 
a great deal of interest among the boys 
and we wish we had had a calf for 
each boy. Clifford couldn’t bear to leave 
the calf behind when he went home after 
the contest. The calf, four boys and their 
(Continued on page 316) 








The Set comprises a 4, 414 or 5 foot iron 
“ de” enameled roll rim bath tub, one 19 inch 
Pride roll rim enameled flat-back lavatory, 
a syphon action, wash-down water closet 
with po tank, oak post =~ 
seat; all china index faucets, nicki 
Send fer plated traps,and all nickel-plated fittings. 
Catalog 20 J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 








254 W. 34th Street, New York City 





: Gallon of Gasoline 
Starts Easy at Zero 
th Air Friction Carburet ol 
cars 


neatly double as. mileage, 
power and flexibility. Models 
any car, truck, tractor, marine or 
Makes old cars better than new. See 
guarantees. 

34 mi. oss 32 mi. [Bez 28 mi. 
Maxwell 30 mi. 32 mi. Oakland 24 mi. 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 3i.ay 


drive any 
car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. f 











Starts of 
on high in any weather without Rejming « or heating— 


N° KIR-PRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 
1146 Raymond Building _Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 














Where You Will Quickly 
Find a Buyer For What 
You Have to Sell 


The Classified Columns of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are 
conducted in the interest of our 
subscribers. For only 5c a word, 
you can place your message be- 
fore 130,000 up-to-date farmers 
in the Eastern States, within easy 
shipping distance. If you have 
anything to sell, trade or buy, use 
our Classified Columns. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS 
ON PAGES 312 and 317 
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HE New Jersey Federation of County 

Boards of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Atlantic County Board of Agri- 
culture has invited the New Jersey Fish 
and Game Commission to make a field 
inspection of damage done by deer in 
Southern New Jersey counties. The in- 
yitation was given as the result of re- 
peated attempts on the part of organized 
farmers in southern New Jersey to focus 
public attention upon the. tremendous 
harm which the increasing numbers of 
protected deer in New Jersey are doing to 
young fruit trees, vegetables and general 
field crops. 

The plan of inspection by the farmers 
and the Game Commission calls for an 
automobile tour covering a random list 
of orchards and farms in Atlantic and 
adjacent counties, including the northern 
end of Cape May. The program is in 
charge of Arthur R. Eldred, Atlantic 
County Agricultural Agent, at whose 
office in Mays Landing, N. J., the farmers 
and State officials will be scheduled to 
assemble for the trip. 

Tentative details of the proposed tour, 
announced this week by the New Jersey 
Federation of County Boards of Agricul- 
ture, list a visit to the farm of William J. 
Slack of Hammonton, N. J., prominent 
member of the Atlantic County Legisla- 
tive Committee and Executive Commit- 
teeman of the County Board of Agricul- 
ture. The third week in November has 
been suggested as a logical time for the 
inspection tour, although the exact date 
has not yet been fixed. 

Commenting upon the importance of 
public interest in the deer situation in 
New Jersey, Secretary Louis A. Cooley 
of the New Jersey Federation said: 

“The rapid increase of deer in the State may 
not appear to be a menace in itself, but when 
losses of $100 to $2,000 in young trees and vege- 
table crops are reported from hundreds of 
farms the seriousness of the damage is appar- 
ent. Estimates presented at the fall legislative 
conference of the organized [farm groups in 
New Jersey last month indicated an increasing 
number of deer per county in several of the 
southern New Jersey counties, in spite of the 
number killed off during the open season. 

“The proposed tour of the farmers and the 
Fish and Game Commission should establish 
the facts concerning damage by deer, and the 
proper course for the State to take concerning 
its rapidly increasing wards will become 
apparent.” 


Home Buyers Strongest at New 
: Jersey Holstein Sale 


EW JERSEY buyers took practically 
** the entire offering at the New Jersey 
State Holstein Consignment Sale at Col- 
lege Farm, New Brunswick, October 15. 
Only one out-of-State buyer, a Pennsyl- 
vania breeder, was a successful bidder. 
e sale was attended by about 135 
people. 
| The fifty-six animals sold for an average 
of $175, a low price considering the gen- 
eral quality of the animals offered. A 
tumber of the cows had calves at side, and 
& number were near springers. These 
auimals drew the greatest interest from 
the buyers. Albert Winters of Mahwah, 
.J., paid $425 for the cow that topped 
sale. Mr, Winters owns one of the 
finest Holstein herds in New Jersey. He 
developed Tranquility Sadie Vale Wayne, 
4 cow with a 44-pound record, in seven 
days. Bernard Meyers of Finderne, N. J., 
Was the heaviest buyer, paying $1,125 for 
ven head. 
Four head sold for over $300, thirteen 
brought between $200 and $300, and 
twenty-five head were bid off between 
$100 and $200. Col. George W. Baxter 
the selling with R. Austin Backus as 
pedigree expert—H. W. Batpwin. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
Ourver D. Scnock 
THE Kreitz Valley grangers of York 


County made a phenomenal display 
id, orchard, garden and domestic 
Meducts at the York County fair. It was 
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the largest grange exhibit seen at any 
Pennsylvania fair this year and attracted 
much attention. 

York County fruit-growers produced 
the largest and finest colored apples ever 
seen in Southern Pennsylvania. The 
trees did not overbear, but size and ap- 
pearance surpassed. About 80 per cent. 
of Lancaster County’s tobacco crop was 
cut and housed in an excellent condition, 
having escaped injury from early frosts. 
Stalks with leaves measuring forty inches 
in length were prize-winners at the Lan- 
caster.fair, where growers made a very 
creditable display. 

Lancaster cattle markets are fairly 
firm but irregular, higher prices of corn 
having some effect upon buyers of steers 
for fattening. Even speculative operators 
exercised unusual caution in their selec 
tions. 

William L. Hampton of Pottstown, 
Montgomery County, constructed a large 
trout hatchery on his fruit farm expected 
to produce 125,000 fingerling trout yearly. 
S. T. Smith of Buttonwood, Lycoming 
County, harvested 155 bushels of potatoes 
from one-fourth of an acre. Fertilizing, 
spraying and cultivation accomplished 
this result. 

Recent sales of farm properties show a 
renewed trend toward small farms as 
investments for city buyers who desire 
suburban homes. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLover 
fhe Hughesville fair, which was held 


last week with good weather and big 
exhibits, ends the fairs in this section of 
the State. Generally, they were clean of 
gambling devices. 

Corn is nearly all in the shock and 
husking has begun, but there will be very 
much soft corn which will have to be fed 
to hogs or cattle this fall and winter to 
get any good from it. To select good 
seed corn will be difficult on many farms. 
Potato digging is being done and they are 
being marketed at from 65 cents to $1 and 
then one has to hunt for a market for 
them, as they are one of the most difficult 
crops to sell to advantage. Apple picking 
is about done, though the crop is only 
half a crop in most orchards, so prices are 
better for perfect apples, which are selling 
at $1.50 a bushel for choice varieties. 

There are a number of farms still for 
rent on account of so many farmers 
quitting and very few new men are 
taking up or beginning to farm. Some 
second crop hay is being made on wheat 
stubbles which were not pastured. There 
were fewer cattle sales in this section this 
fall than any time for years, as very few 
farmers are stocking up with either steers 
or extra cows. 


What YOU Are Thinking About ! ! 
(Continued from page 303) 


The thought was supposed only to be 
funny, but taken seriously and ad- 
ministered advisedly, it might not prove 
so bad an idea after all. Surely it would 
deter the perfectly incompetent back- 
to-the-lander from launching his farm 
enterprise, though it is doubtful if he 
would produce much anyway. Obviously 
multitudes of him might swell the sur- 
plus, so it might be well to curb the 
multitudes. The man who is not farming 
at present but who has previously done 
so and knows perfectly well how to do it, 
would undoubtedly have no trouble in 
securing a license, so only the incom- 
petent would be hindered and the 
ultimate result would be somewhat 
similar to that of weeding out the boarder 
cows in a dairy or cutting the poor layers 
from among the poultry (since the poor 
farmers now farming won’t live always), 
and perhaps agriculture as a whole might 
be materially benefited by such an inno- 
vation.—Mrs. E. M. A., Chautauqua 


Agitertestig 
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The Andes 3-Pipe Warm Air Furnace is 
so constructed that ash dust is carried 
up the chimney. This keeps the house 
clean at all times. This is only one of 
its many exclusive advantages. 

Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 
PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE Co., INC., GENEVA, N. ¥. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
and Combination Ranges and 1-Pipe, 3-Pipe and Pipe Furnaces. 











































le at Photo Supply and 
Album counters everywhere. They 
e the only Quick, vs 
lo Paste, No Fold way 'to mount 
Kodak ints. A dime brings 100 
B and complies to try. Write 
N E SGEL MEG. CO. 
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County, New York. 













#°I set out to build a farm engine 
that would have e feature 
the farmer wanted none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thoue 


‘(EDWARDS 


| FARM 
ENGINE 





kable Engine 


value on the market. And you : 
an prove all of these statements cots a — 


to your own satisfaction. 
to move around and easy to run, 
What Users Say I would not have any other.” 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 


New York, says: “‘Only engine Free Trial Offer 
economical for all jobs. Iruna Now—I want to prove my 
28-i cord wi saw, a 24- claims to you. I want to send 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
anda _. and it sure runs solutely free trial. Just write 
them It has ect run- your name and address on cou- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet pon and mail. I will send at 
here. once complete details about my 
mce Rutledge, of Mani- farm engine and about my free 
, Island, Ontario, says: trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
t Have given my Edwards four tion. Mail coupon now. 
| ay steady work and like it 
It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
a rip saw, —— Eee. 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for OTOR CO. 
shop, churn, washer, separator TEDWARDS MOTOS, ringheld, Oble 
and pump. Havehadtenother ! 933 cost, of obligation, cond 
onainee and the Edwards beats {me complete descr) feetrial 
em all. detaile of your 
Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 4 Snipe 
J , Says: m3 TT pleas- i 
ure to own an wards engine. ssinieines 
Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, ' — ey os 
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SPECIAL 


Introductory 


PRICE! 


The Drew Line 
dealer in your 
town is featuring 
the remarkable 
mew Drew Stan- 





chion at a Spe- 
cial Low Intro- 
ductory Price. 


Be sure and see 
this new Stan- 
chion. It repre- 
sents the simplest 
and most satis- 
factory construc- 
tion ever devised. 

The Drew Stan- 
chion pays for it- 
' self in a short 
; time. Cows give 

more milk, for 

they are comfort- 

able in it. Special 
rotary hanger permits them to move 
around or lie down at eace. 

The labor of keeping the stables 
clean and sanitary is cut in half over 
old methods 

THE DREW LINE DEALER 

SAVES YOU MONEY 
For economy, sanitation and best re- 
sults—see the new Drew Stanchion 
at your dealer’s. It is made by the 
makers of the famous Drew Line of 
equipment for the barn and poultry 
yard. Write for complete catalogA, 
showing the best and latest equipment 
—at the most reasonable prices. 
THE DREW LINE COMPANY 
Fort Atkinson 
Wisconsin 


Elmira 
New York 



























For Men 


Who Work 
or Play 
Outdoors 

in the 

Cold 
There is 
Nothing 
Equal to 


Brown's beac: Jacket 


for wear, warmth and comfort 


Made with the same care and 
material which has given its good reputa 
many years It is as warm 
able to work or play in, will n« 
can be washed without losing st 
Three styles coat with or without « 


‘i 








S. Pat. Of 


Reg. 


f the 


same 





Ask your dealer 








Worcester, Massachusetts 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET aac 








Saws15CordsaDay! 


—Easy with the OTTAWA ij 
row for 3a cord brings 4 ea% A, tee 


Engine for other work. Whee! mounted— 
pase Saws faster than 10 men. Shi 
or 
FREE —*Wood 


] 
Room 8)1- « agee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











SWINE BREEDERS 


150 PIGS FOR SALE 150 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Chester and Berk 
shire Cross, eight to ten weeks old, $4 each Pur 
bred Berkshires, six to seven weeks old. $6 eact 
Purebred Yorkshires, six to seven weeks old, $ 
each. Purebred Chester Whites, six to seven week 
old, $6 each. Can furnish unrelated boars, sev 
weeks old, at $7 each Will ship any part of 
above lots C.0.D. to you on approval 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berk 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs six 
to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight week 
$4.00 each. I will ship from one to fifty C.O 
on your approval. No charge for cratir 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St. Woburn, Mass. | 








among them - quietly 
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Imported Melotte 


Success With Sheep | 


|The Man Factor Important—Veterinary Inquiries 


WE have always kept sheep more or 
less, but generclly on the same 
principle that we do many other things 
when the other fellow wants to buy, we 
sell; and when the other fellow wants to 
sell, we buy. 
few old 


money 


with a 

ewes simply very little 
goes into them and because we know we 
can take a few old ones, get a start from 
them and sell them before the flock gets 
enough for them to 
nuisance. However, my advice to a 
beginner would be: first, don’t buy old 
sheep because they require the best care 
an experienced hand can give them; 
second, buy a few, and when I say a few 
[ don’t mean 40 or 50, but 8 or 10, and 
grow into the business. 


Shepherds Are Born 


Sheep require very little care as com- 
pared with cows, but that little is just as 
important. I[ have observed a number of 
farmers who went into sheep thinking 
they would take care of themselves, and 
return a fortune to their owners. 
But such sheep men usually get out as 
suddenly as they get in. To a certain 
degree, L believe some men are born good 
shepherds while others just simply cannot 
For instance, I 
a neighbor who has good success 


Sometimes we start 


because 


large become a 


soon 


do anything with sheep. 
| “ave 
with cows, but he has long since given up 
bothering with sheep and says he never 
had any luck with them. 

One must learn the sheep business, go 
and never allow 
become excited than is 
Give them all the 
range possible. Sheep like a change of 
pasture and never do better than when 
roam as they please. After 
harvest time we usually give ours the run 
of the whole farm. We have neighbors 
about 30 rods away and 
0 rods on the other side, but the sheep 
very seldom stray off the place. 


Sheep Rustle Their Food 


When there is a moderate snowfall of 
only a few inches the sheep will nose 
around under it as happy as can be. We 
also give ours the run of the threshing 
floor where there is plenty of seed, chaff, 
ete., and they work part of the time there 
and the rest of the time out in the snow, 
always keep busy, and come in at night 
full and contented. 

We live on a 60-acre farm in a strictly 
Fifteen acres of our land is 
woods, so we always thought we had not 
sufficient pasture and that being a trifle 
swampy, it was not adapted to sheep. 
But while it is not ideal it is fairly good 
and our flocks have almost invariably 
done exceptionally well. It requires con- 
siderable time and patience to become 
familiar with the habits and requirements 
of sheep, but I believe it pays as well as 


them to more 


absolute ly necessary. 
they 


ean 


on one side 


dairy section. 


any branch of farming, especially when 
the wool is made up at custom mills and 
sold as the finished product rather than 
as raw material. Incidentally, if farmers 
would do a larger retail and a smaller 
wholesale business in marketing their 
products of all kinds, agriculture would be 
infinitely more profitable-—Mrs. E. M. 
ANDERSON. 


Questions About Horse Ailments 


I have a horse nine years old that has a little swelling 
just above the hoof. Where the hair starts the swelling is 
hard and about two inches long and about half way from 
the heel to the front of the foot. The horse is quite lame 
when first taken out of the stable, but as soon as he is well 
started he seems to be all right. Please tell me what to 
do for him and the difference between a blister for a side 
bone and a blister for a ring bone.—Mars. J. H., New 

ork, 


| ere the description you have given 

it would lead us to infer that the 
animal has a side bone. On each side of 
the bone of the hoof there are normally 
two supplementary cartilages of the foot. 
They are soft and though in a degree 
elastic, yet somewhat resisting and im- 
planted on the lateral wings of the coffin 
bone, which when they become hardened 
are side bones. 

Side bones may be caused from a low 
inflammatory condition, or from an 
injury such as sprains, bruises or blows 
to parts. Treatment consists of the free 
use of cold baths, frequent soaking of 
the foot. The use of one ounce of Crystal 
Iodine and four ounces of Vaseline pre- 
pared at your local pharmacy, and 
rubbed in once a day for several days, 
may prove beneficial. If this treatment 
does not bring relief, we would suggest 
that you call your local veterinarian to 
fire and blister the animal. There is no 
difference between a blister used for a 
side bone and one that is used for a ring 


bone. 
* * « 
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I have a seventeen-year-old mare that seems to stock-up 
when allowed to stand idle. She suffers from indigestion, 
geverating a large amount of gas. Her passage is very 
loose and her food is apparently not well digested. Other- 
wise the condition is fair, only she has a ravenous appetite. 
What would you suggest to overcome this?—C. 5. B 
Columbiana County, Ohio. 


HE stocking-up is undoubtedly caused 

by lack of exercise. Evidently the 
animal has been accustomed to an 
abundance of work and her system has 
become so accustomed to this that when 
there is little or no exercise the digestive 
organs do not function as well. Further- 
more, it would be a good idea to have your 
animal’s teeth dressed. This is quite 
evident in view of the fact that the food 
is apparently not well digested. Bad | 
teeth may be also considered responsible 
for the manner in which the mare goes 
after her rations. In order to bring the | 
bowels into normal condition it would 
be advisable to give a dose of linseed oil | 
occasionally. Furthermore, an  occa- 
sional change of food would have a 
tendency to adjust the digestive system. | 

















Here is a “colt creep.” 


which gives the youngsters access to grain feed and keeps the mares away. 
idea that can be used with sheep, hogs, and hens. 





It is made of pools and rails, an inexpensive contrivance, 
It is an 
Many a time, young stock has 
to go hungry because they are forced from the feed trough by the older members of 







Catalog tells all—WRITE 

‘ U. 8. Bulletin 201 
Caution! vows that vibration 
of the bow! causes cream waste/ 
30 days’ free trial—then, if 
satisfied, only $7.50 and a 
few easy @ayments—end— 
the wonderful Beigium Melotte 
Separator is yours 








of our 15 year 


MELOTTE osesw tomar deo secs 

















ingles, V-Crimp, Corra- 
Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
Paints, ete., direct to you 
ot‘om Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
Soyer amr nas Se agi et 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 


kk, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1112-1162 Pike $t. 


A 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
or Muscles. Stops the lameness 
and pain from a Splint, Side Bone 
or Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.508 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De scribe 
your case for special instructions add 
interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 











BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 










It Pays To Dehorn 


Deborn your cattle in the modern humane 
way. No crushing—a single stroke does 
the work quickly when you use 3 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
We also make Keystone Bull Staffs and 
other appliances for cattlemen and dairy- 
men—all sold on money-back guarantee. 


Write for circular. It pays to dehorn. 
JAS. SCULLY, Box 124, Pomeroy, Pa. 





Be an expert wrestier. Le: t 5 
Wonderfullessonspreparedby world schampions 
Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch. Free book 
tells you how. Secret holds, blocks and tricks te- 
vealed. Don’t 8 , healthy. Handle 

book. State age. 


b ‘i = Lomas. 
tarpon wis cone Wits fo 








$25 Down Buys 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


We have several exceptionall) well 
bred registered Holstein bull calves that 
we offer for sale on the installment plan. 
Here is your opportunity to break into 
the purebred game without an immedi- 
ate outlay of cash. This should appeal 
to the average farmer who wants to 
boost the average production of his herd 
without having it cost him too much 
money right on the jump. 


SON OF A 1000-LB. COW 


Among the stock for sale is a royally- : 
bred son of the best daughter of King 
Segis Pontiac Hero, who is a full brother 
to the famous King Segis Pontiac Count, 
whose daughters have broken over 1 
world records. The dam of this bull calf 
has a record of over 24,000 pounds 
milk in a year and over 1,000 pounds ¥/ 
butter. The sire is a son of Dutchlana 
Colantha Sir Inka, who has 16 30-poun 
daughters and is the greatest proven 
transmitting son of the famous cam ine 
Colantha Johanna Lad. This wonder 
fully bred animal can be bought on very 
attractive terms considering the hig 
quality of his breeding. 

Write for particulars 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr. 
Fishkill Farms, Hopewell Junction, New Y 
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An A.A. Radio Talk 


R. EASTMAN, 
i Editor of 
AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rurisT, has asked me 
to tell you who are listening in this .eve- 
ning, why I chose the Guernsey cow of all 
dairy breeds for my farm. 

I should first tell my friends from the 
city who may never have seen a Guernsey, 
that the Guernsey cow is one of the four 
major breeds of dairy cattle. They were 
originally developed on the Island of 
Guernsey, one of the Channel Islands, off 
the coast of France. 

Centuries ago the monks from Nor- 
mandy brought with them cows from their 
old home, and through the years that fol- 
lowed, through careful selection and 
breeding, developed a distinct breed of 
cattle. 

These early Guernsey breeders wished 
to develop a producing cow of consider- 
able constitution, a producer of highly 
colored rich milk. We have to-day as a 
result of many years of constructive 
breeding a cow which not only combines 
the beauty of the show-ring individual but 
also the producing ability of a business 
cow. 

Consistent in its Yellow Color 

The Guernsey cow is fawn and white in 
color. Fawn predominates over the body, 
being broken up in places by white. The 
switch, legs and under parts of the body 
are usually white. This golden fawn color 
is not confined to the hair alone. The 
hoofs, horns and even the secretions from 
the skin are yellow in color. This color 
characteristic is closely allied to the golden 
color of the milk. 

In size the Guernsey cow is larger than 
the Jersey and smaller than the Holstein. 

Twenty-six years ago this past summer 
my father took me, a boy of twelve, nearly 
twenty miles by horse and wagon to 


LeRoy, where he purchased two cows and 


acalf only a few months old. That calf 
was my especial property. Like all 
Guernseys, she was kind and affectionate 
in disposition and easily handled. 

This heifer grew to be a fine big, deep- 
bodied cow. I was a happy boy one morn- 
ing, when she was two years old, and I 
found she had a nice heifer calf. My cow 
replaced one of the scrub cows in the barn 
and really surprised everyone by the rich 
yellow milk which she produced. No one 
regretted the sale of the scrub with the 
chalky-white thin milk. 


Entire Herd Descends from One Cow 


Our first cow lived to be eighteen and 
her first daughter seventeen. To-day 
every pure-bred cow or calf in our herd of 
forty-five*head descended from this cow. 
We were glad to replace the cows in our 
original herd with the daughters, grand- 

ughters, etc., of our foundation cow. 
We found them to be uniformly good, 
heavy producers, easy milkers, and eco- 
nomical to maintain. 

_What has pleased us best of all was fhe 
high quality of the milk. Guernsey milk 

sa deep golden cream line and a flavor 

id to find in any other breed. The 
milk tests 5 per cent. butterfat, while 
ordinary milk contains only 3.5 per cent. 
fat. There is fully 30 per cent. more ac- 
tual food in a quart of Guernsey milk than 
ordinary milk. 

Many of my friends from the city come 
to our farm with the idea that they can- 
not drink milk. They almost invariably 
80 away with the conviction that Guern- 
sey milk is different and pleasing to drink. 

t herd is no different than other 
uernsey herds. Under official test, su- 
Pervised by men sent out by Cornell 
hiversity, our cows of all ages have 
averaged about 10,500 pounds of milk 
and 525 pounds of fat, equal to 650 
Pounds of butter in one year. 
e American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
ted at Peterboro, N. H., has records 
covering over 18,000 Guernsey cows. The 
Production of the cow is supervised for a 
The average production of the 


By L. A. TOAN 


President, New Y: 
Breeders’ Assn. 
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Why I Chose Guernseys 


Broadcast from WEAF 


Guernsey cow as 
shown by these rec- 
ords is about 9,400 
pounds of milk or 
4,700 quarts and about 473 pounds of but- 
terfat. This is the average of cows tested 
between two and eighteen years. The ma- 
ture Guernsey cow averages 10,668 pounds 
of milk according to these official records. 

Our own best cow made nearly 14,500 
pounds of milk and 850 pounds of butter- 
fat in one year. This is equal to about 
1,060 pounds of butter. She is one of the 
last daughters of that foundation cow 
which we took home as a calf twenty-six 
years ago. Her milk is golden yellow 
in color and far more like cream than some 
of the so-ca'led cream which is served to me 
when I visit some of your large city hotels. 


ork State Guernsey 


Guernsey Bulls Prepotent 


One wonderful thing about the Guern- 
sey is the prepotency of the Guernsey 
bull. A good Guernsey bull readily trans- 
mits his desirable breed characteristics to 
the resulting progeny when used in a 
scrub herd. Pure-bred Guernsey bulls 
have increased the production of their 
daughters over the records of the cows to 
which they were bred by as much as 186 
per cent. 

A grade Guernsey cow in Wisconsin last 
year produced 17,555 pounds of milk con- 
taining 887 pounds of butterfat. This 
cow’s owner was an ordinary so-called 
“dirt farmer.’ He sold his butterfat for 
over 50 cents per pound, receiving nearly 
$450 from this cow for a year’s work. 
Good profits received by owners of both 
purebreds and grades are making this breed 
very popular. 

Last year the average price received 
for purebred Guernseys at public auction 
was $353. In the first six months of 1924, 
15 per cent. more cattle have been sold in 
the Guernsey breed, but in spite of this 
increased supply, the average price was 
$368. Many farmers are adopting the 
slogan we did—* Buy one, raise a herd.” 

One of the principal reasons for this 
demand for Guernsey cattle lies in the 
demand of the public for Guernsey milk. 
When once the public learns about Guern- 
sey milk in a city the demand increases 
rapidly. Cleveland is selling over 4,000 
quarts daily. Rochester has just started 
the sale of Guernsey milk and already 
fully 1,000 quarts are being sold daily. 

There are about 14,000 farmers in the 
United States breeding Guernseys. There 
are between 80,000 and 100,000 living 
Guernsey animals. The business of keep- 
ing the records of such a big and growing 
industry is in the hands of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. at Peterboro, 
N. H. This organization is constantly 
in touch with Guernsey breeders all over 
the country. It also serves as an informa- 


tion bureau for the breed. Why don’t you [ 


write them to-night for information about 
Guernseys, and Guernsey milk? 

The Guernsey cow, with the help of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, our 
State, county and local Guernsey clubs, 
is helping to make dairying more profit- 
able. Buy some Guernsey milk to- 
morrow and you will agree with me that 
the Guernsey breed has a great future. 


‘‘Marguerite’’ Led the State 
(3 W. TAILBY, State Supervisor of 


Dairy Improvement Associations, 
shows in his latest report that F. H. Thom- 
son and son of Holland Patent, Oneida 
County, New York, have three of the 
five cows highest in butterfat in the 
whole State for the month of June, two 
of them taking first two places. “Mar- 
guerite” led the list with 86.5 pounds of 
fat for the month. “Jessie” produced 
84.9 pounds. Mr. Lee Bales of Cayuta, 
Schuyler County, took third place in the 
list with Lady Colantha Queen de Kol, 
who made 79.2 pounds of butter in the 
month, and W. W. Fortune of Essex 
County won the next place with “Gold 











following rations: 


(1) 300 Ibs. Diamond 


600 Ibs. Bran 
100 Ibs. Oilmeal 


safe to feed and palatable. 
milk for less feed cost. 


New York 





23% Protein 





Falland Winter edn 


With oats and hominy still high in price you can 
save money by feeding your dairy herd one of the 


rnGluten Meal 


1000 Ibs. (25% Protein) 


Feed No. 1 it your roughage is timothy or mixed 
hay; No. 2 if you have much clover or alfalfa. Feed 
a pound of either ration to 3 Ibs. of milk if your 
cows are Jerseys or Guernseys; a pound to 4 lbs. 
of milk if Holsteins or Ayrshires. 


Each ration is productive, economical, easy to mix, 


You can prove it by keep- 
ing records of feed consumed and milk produced. 


IN EVERY LIVE 
DEALER’S STOCK 


AND EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 





Corn Products Refining Co. 





(2))400 ibs. Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed 
500 Ibs. Bran 
100 Ibs. Oilmeal 


1000 Ibs.(20.6% Protein) 


Each will give you as much 


Chicago 





40% Protein 



























pars & 
SEPARATOR triaL *& 
Turns and cleans easily. Skims warm 

or cold milk thoroughly. Prompt ship- 
ments from stock nearest you. Write for 
free catalog and Easy Payment Plan. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR Co. 
Box 1752 Bainbridge, N. Y. 











OWL-INTEREST BULL 


Fifteen months old, solid color and a handsome show 
animal breeder. 


‘d of his 6 nearest dams 11,847 Ibs 
roe % Ibs. fat. Dam’s Register of Merit, 
10,240 lbs. milk, 588 Ibs. fat. y the great bull 
Tennsia’s Owl-Interest. Herd accredited. Price, 
$150. Bull, nine months old, same breeding, $100. 
Younger individuals cheaper. Several bred or open 
heifers for sale. 





SHUGAH VALLEY FARM, Claremont, N. H. 








CATTLE 


Guernsey Bull Calves 


H Offer We are offering choice of two bull 
calves about eight months old for 
Price $100.00 

Both bulls sired by May Rose bulls and out of cows either 

on test or with official records. Send for pedigrees and 

description, they are bargains. 

Herd officially tested for tuberculosis. 





'HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 








Dust,” who produced 79 pounds. 





OAKS FARM Cohasset, Mass. 





GUERNSEYS 


are long lived. We can show you 
a Guernsey cow that is 19 years 
old, has 18 registered calves— 
and is still delivering the goods. 
Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


Box AA-102, PETERBORO, N. H. 
















250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 





GOATS 


SAYE SERVICE FEE. BUY GENUINE PURE BREED 
Goats, $15 to $75. Headquarters for Milk Goats and 
supplies. LLOYD GOLDSBOROUGH, Mohaton, Pa. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco 10 it="f. co. "Smoking 
.00. Pay when received, pipe and recipe free. 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, 








Di, Paducah, Ky. 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
a. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y."’ counts as eleven 
words. 

Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page 





The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the American Acricutturtsr reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising orders must reach our 
Office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order 











CATTLE SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














“FOR SALE—I16 head registered Holstein | EVERY GARDEN profits with these good 
cows, fresh springers, clean test, reasonable | things to eat: Columbian purple, best Rasp- 
price for quick sak OSCAR DENNIS, | berry, dozen plants, dollar; hundred, four 
Cameron, N. Y dollars: Washington, best Asparagus, hundred, 

REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE— | dollar; thousand, eight dollars: Bliss, highest 
Cows, bulls and heifers. Bull calves 5 to 9 | Quality, Strawberry, dozen, dollar; hundred, 
months old. W.H. PRICE, Cincinnatus, N. Y. | five dollars Postpaid. Circular free. CERTI- 

FOR SALE—Two Aprshire bull calves — PLANT F ARM Macedon, N 
accredited herd; born August. First calf by Top IRIS AND PEONTES— Iris, finest German, 
Notches Butter Boy, a_ bull by imported siré 12 for $1; peonies, gorgeous, 3 to 5 eyes, all | 
dam of calf, Peter Pans Maggie of Briers, strong colors bloom first year, 3 for $1; 12 for $3. | 
in production, price, $75. Second calf by Top cay h Le ge ; iy jy 5 ——, Palipe. 
Iote a » . is F esie Ross. s ~~. separate Col . or 3 or 32 Ss, 
Notches Butter Boy; dam is Flossie Ross, a cow single or double, early, 40 for $1, 100 for $2 


price, $¢ 


milking propensities 0 
HEALEY, | 


with strong 
LEONARD H 


two calves, $125 
Woodstock, Conn 
THECAYUGACOUNTY Guernse y. Breeders 


Bedding, all colors, 20 for $1, 100 for 
$4: Hyacinths, Giant size, all colors, 12 for $1 
100 for $7: Crocus in mixture, 100 for $1 
Narcissus, single or double, 30 for $1, 100 for $3; 


Hyacinths 















































will hold a public sale of thirty choice young Freesaia, Purity, 100 for,$1; Anemone, 50 for $1 
registered bulls and fifteen good grade COWS, / Send for catalorue Mail orders postpaid 
fresh or near to freshening. At the C. G.|©O.D. if desired. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly 
Meaker Co. farm, on South Division St. Road j 
Auburn, N. Y., on Wednesday, November 5 
‘24, at one o'clock. RAY H. ALEXANDER 
Sec’y. Union Springs, N. Y . Or aT 
MILKING SHORTHORNS — a yearling _REAL ESTATE _ 
heifers, tuberculin tested, Bull, six weeks, 10,000 FOR SALE in Dansville, New York. House, 
ib. dam Heifer calves Farmers prices. | Conveniences, one acre land, barns, poultry, | 
ERNEST J. COTTRELL, Hoosick Falls, N equipment. JOHN NEU, Leonard St., Dans- 
ville 
ey “DIRECT FROM OWNER—Large grain 
SWINE and dairy farm, good location, buildings and 
BARGAINS IN) DUROCS—Disposing of | markets well-equipped with stock and tools. | 
entire herd offer wonderful gilts and pigs of | Price right lasy terms. W. G. RUSSELL, 
America's best blood lines at practically meat | Nichols, N 
prices. GLENROAD FARM, Bloomsbury. N | LUCTION SALE of my 90 acre stock farm | 
0. I. C.’s—Choice Registered pigs, $10 each; | on stone State Road. Will be sold November 
bred from quick growing, easy feeding, big | 27th regardless of price, in Dorchester County 
type stock Pairs no-akin Satisfaction | Md. next to Sharpstown Bridge You name the 
guaranteed. R. HILL, Seneca Falls, N price ALBERT HARMAN, sole owner, Oak 
Grove, Del 
SHEEP FOR SALh—Farm of 100 acres in Rome | 
_ . = township, good buildings, a large amount of | 
FOR SALE—A few Registered Delaine rams, | wood and timber. About 100 young fruit trees 
yearlings and two year old. Prize winners. | and a fine sugar bush. Inquire of EDITH 8 
Address DONOVAN E. PIATT, Angelica, N MOORE, Wysox, Pa.. R. 1 
ONE TWO YEAR OLD Shropshire ram; 5| ~PARM FOR SALE OR RENT—Splendid 


qerting Ramboullet rams; ram lambs, $20 each. | dairy farm adjoining borough of Bellefonte, Pa 





C. BEARDSLEY, Montour Falls, N. Y About 160 acres cleared, 47 acres timber, land 
REGISTERED LINCOLN, Cottswold, Lei- | and buildings in fine condition, good orchard, | 
cester and Southdown rams They have won | good reason for selling ANNA J. VALEN- | 
i "$8. LEWIS, Ashville, | TINE, Bellefonte, Pa 





many premiums at fairs. F 
N.Y MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, description 





From largest registered 


DELAINE RAMS 



































flock in state. bred for size and heavy, long | price and terms write PERRY FARM AGEN- | 
staple fleeces. Grown on upland pastures which CY, Canajoharie y | 
adds to their natural hardy and disease re- STATE ROAD FARMS—$500 up. J. G. | 
sistant qualities. Like produces like. See them | POWERS, Newport, N. H | 
write. J.C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, N.Y | 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE Rams and 
Ewes for sale. H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N. ¥ HONEY 
BUCKWHEAT HONEY in 60-lb. cans, 
DOGS AND PET STOCK $6.50, F.O.B. G. W. BELDEN, Berkshire, N. Y. 
FERRETS for killing rats and other game.|_ HONEY—White clover ape. 3rd zone, 
November prices, females, $4.00; Males $3.50. | 5 lbs., $1.05; Dark. 95e. Wholesale list free. | 
Pair $7.00; one dozen, $36.00; yearling females, |; ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dundee, New York 
$5.00 each. Will ship C. O. D. instructive book HONEY—-Best quality new crop honey, 6 Ib 
free. W PECK, New London, Ohio can clover, $1.40; buckwheat, $1.20. Prepaid 
BUY your Pnglish and Welsh Shepherds | first 3 zones. I. L. BARTON, Tryonville, Pa 
now. They will bring your cows next summer 
Splendid bunch, GEO. BOORMAN, Mara- : | 
thon, N.Y. . HELP WANTED 
EXTRA FINE male Airedale six months old FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN Mon to 
black with dark tan markings Mother, a gy a ee ‘ 

; train for firemen or brakemen on railroads 
daughter of international champion_Kootenia . ther I : cee: teen: | 
Chinook; father, a son of Altro Sand Bar. price $1 50) . sor BAGO tahoe om a Artem aaa, 
< ~ . » . ‘ iz ater 3x “ Tas co . © TS, | 
$20. ED. GLENDENING, Delhi Y | RAIL. | 


$3,000-$4,000 monthly (which position? 











COLLIE PUPPIES The Intelligent Kind WAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, | 
Purebred. Shipped on approval. Females, $6.|N_¥ | 
Also Airedales. Wm. W. KETCH, Cohocton, N.Y ILIOMIEN WOMEN BOYS GIRLS I> to } 

OKAW RIVER Bottom Coon Hounds Red- | 65 willing to accept Government positions, 
bones, Black and Tans and Blueticks Fox- | $117-$250: traveling or stationary, write MR 
hounds, Skunk hounds and Rabbit hounds: | OZMENT, 25s St. Louis, Mo., immediately 


fifteen days trial, good reference. LEE ADAMS 


Ramsey, lil 






































COON AND FOXHOUND pups that are > . -ArPe 
hard to equal. Males only, $10 each Ready FARM IMPLEMENTS 
now. H. 8S. OSTRANDER, Mellenville, N. ¥ FOR SALE—Avery .o~ P * 
G . TGS P » Ane te $3 pair Been used moderately. Siust ~ sold Defore | 
eawik PeTaY 4, dean oe December 1. A bergain Address FRED R 
COLLIE PUPS and breeding female— White FOR SALE One 1204 Tl PP Waterl 
Crested Black Polish. Seabright Bantams, | UR SALE ad ~ my mt gi 
Tumbler pigeons. PAINE’S FARM, So. Royal- | Boy, tractor and three ottom John Deere plow 
ton. Vt wee = one -y~ Se ones an ee | 
he] 7 : = 4} ; : i ”% sold at an unbevevabie sacrifice rT e | 
j ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 8 weeks old. | for price and descriptive literature. W. WIL- 
; mer We NORTON Ona and are watch | TON WOOD. INC Dealer Huntington 
dogs gdensburg Station. N 
FERRETS FOR SALE. ratters, rabbit and | “FOR SALE—Cheap Frick portable steam 
varmint hunters safe de live ry guaranteed any- | engine, 22 H 'P. Also 17-acre farm along state 
Moine Mi rite HARLAN PECK, Box 854, Des | highway. LEVI SMOKER, Bird-in-hand, Pa. 
Oo es a 
HUNDRED hunting hounds cheap. Trial 
c.o.D Beckennels, AAN. Herrick, Ills WOMEN’S WANTS 
“THOROBRED COLLIE puppies. males. | soa —woRK Send fifteen Genie Pe 
spaved females: all ages ARCADIA FARM PATCH - Send fiftee n cents for | 
Bally. Pa household package, bright new calicoes and | 
: vercales our money's worth every time. | 
-ATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 





RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 
TRAPPERS—My method of catching foxes 
has no equa Will send free EVERETT 
SHERMANN, Whitman, Mass 





AGENTS WANTED 
MEN’S SHIRTS 





Easy to sell. Big demand 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for raw | everywhere Make $15.00 daily Undersell 
furs, beef hides, sheep skins, calf skins, tallow | stores Complete line Exclusive patterns. | 
wool, ete. Write for price list No lots too/| Free Samples. CHICAGO SHIRT MANUL- | 

No lots t6#o small. ALVAH A. CON-| FACTURERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory | 


99 


large. 
OVER, Lebanon, N 222, Chicago 


Additional Classified Ads. on page 317 | 
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Service Department 
These Women Signed and Then They Were Sorry 


WO very pathetic letters almost 

identical in nature have come to us 
this week, and they are worth commenting 
upon in the hope that they may save 
others from similar trouble. The first 
was from a woman who listened to a glib- 
tongued book salesman and allowed him 
to sell her a set of books. She paid him a 
small amount down, and signed an iron- 
bound contract agreeing to pay the re- 
mainder of a fairly large sum on the instal- 
ment plan. When she got to thinking it 
over, she realized that the books could not 
possibly be worth half of what she had 
agreed to pay for them. Still she was 
game to see it through, until sickness 
developed in her family and the increasing 
expenses made it seem impossible for her 
to go forward with the contract. Then 
she wrote to us for help. 


Victim of a Book Agent 


The other case was a farm woman who 
also allowed a book agent to hypnotize 
her and get her name on a contract for 
what to her was a large sum of money for 
a set of books. She did not tell her hus- 
band at first, but continued to worry 
about the matter until she finally con- 
fessed to him what she had done. There- 
upon he told her that because of her ill 
health, he had kept the néws from her 
that they were likely to lose the farm 
through mortgage foreclosure and _ it 
seemed like the last straw when 
agreed to spend the money for these 
books without consulting him. Then 
in her despair she, too, wrote to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Service 
Bureau. 

We have turned both of these cases 
over to our lawyer and if there is any 
possible way by which we can help these 
women out of their difficulties, we will do 
so. But the situation is difficult, if not 
impossible, from the start because their 
names are on ironbound contracts, and 
usually the directors of the companies 
who employ this type of salesmen are of 
the same type themselves. That is, they 
will squeeze, if they can, even the widow 
and the orphan to their utmost farthing. 

It is an unfortunate part of human na- 
ture that so many married people live so 
much in fear and trembling of the other 
partner that they fail to talk over frankly 
freely the business affairs whi h 
affect them both. This is especially true 
of the farm business because affairs of the 
home are tied up so closely with the whole 
farm business. It is unfortunate also 
that in spite of all the warnings there are 
still so many perfectly intelligent people 
who allow these smooth agents to get 
their names on sales contracts for some- 
thing for which they are sorry three 
minutes after the agent is gone. 


she 


Look Out for Unlicensed Brokers 
EADING the hundreds of letters 


which come to our Service Bureau, 
is the best study we have ever had of 
human nature. Of course, in this work 
we find lots of dishonest people, but on the 
other hand, those who are square and 
want to do the right thing far outbalance 
the others. 

The average business man wants to do 
right naturally, and anyway he knows, if 
he has any common sense, that he cannot 
do business at the same old place ail of 
the time unless he comes through clean. 
But right there is often the rub. Those 
who do not want to do business on the 
square do not expect to do their business 
in the same place under the same name 
and address for any length of time. 
Probably a third of our correspondence 
comes from readers who have had 
trouble in getting returns from commis- 
sion men to whom they have sent their 
products, and in many of these cases 
when we come to follow up the claim, we 
find that that particular commission man 
has moved on to parts unknown. 

Of course, there is no help for a situa- 


tion of this kind. The only help is pre. 
vention, which means that in New York 
State at least, no farmer should ever, 
under any circumstances, ship to any! 
dealer who is not licensed and bonded 
under the New York State law. A list of 
such dealers, brokers and commission 
men who are approved by the State wil] 
be forwarded free of charge gladly. 


An Honest Concern 


THAT a lot of trouble there has always 
been between nurseries and farmers! 
How many. many times a farmer has 
bought a lot of fruit trees from an agent 
or direct from the mursery only to find 
that the trees did not grow well, or did 
not come true to the variety. It is g 
pretty serious matter, too, for a farmer to 
work several years growing his orchard 
to find, when the orchard begins bearing, 
that he did not have what he thought he 
planted. 

However, the better class of nurseries 
do not do this kind of business. Recently, 
our Service Bureau had an interesting and 
satisfactory experience with a nursery of 
the better type. 

One of our subscribers wrote us that on 
March 10, 1924, he had sent an order to 
the West Hill Nurseries at Fredonia, 
New York, for plants amounting to 
$11.48. The plants were to be delivered 
on April 10, by parcel post, and enough 
additional money was enclosed to cover 
the postage. The nursery company 
mailed the plants by parcel post, and they 
were lost in the mails. 

The subscriber wrote to our Service 
Bureau and we wrote to the nursery. 
This company replied that during ther 
fifty years in business there had been a 
good many shipments lost by freight and 
express, but that the freight or express 
companies had always paid the claims, 
However, the government does not hold 
itself responsible for parcel post packages, 
The nursery is not held responsible by law 
for the safe arrival of packages and 
therefore it seemed on the face of the 
matter as if our subscriber would have to 
lose his order. 

However, the West Hill Nurseries 
happened to be a little bit more than 
honest. When we put the case squarely 
up to them, they agreed to replace the 
whole stock free of charge. They had 
already previously offered to replace the 
orde: for one-half charge. We appreciate 
the way in which this company han¢ 
the matter, and have informed them that 
we do not think they will lose anything 
in the long run by this way of doing 
business. 


Maybe We Can Help You 


“7 RECEIVED to-day your letter con- 
taining statement and check relative 

to sale of apples in the fall of 1923, for 
which please accept my thanks for the 
diligence displayed in obtaining a settle- 
ment. 

“T shall ever speak a good word for 
your service to me in this matter. 

“Thanking you again, and with best 
wishes for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
am—J. S. W., Dutchess County, N. Y. 


Reasonably Good: Outlook Favorable 

Financial Department: Will you kindly advise po 

soon as possible if you consider the stock of not y a 
rood & 


dack Power and Light om gape as ag he banks 
1. E. T. 


investment. And do you think it is better thant 
Please give me full particulars on this firm. I 


New York. 
A DIRONDACK Power & Light pre 
ferred is a reasonably good invest- 

ment for a customer of the company 
one able to keep in touch with earnmg 
Present income covers dividend require 
ments by a good margin. You must 
understand, however, that unless ' 
company continues to operate profita y 
there is no assurance of the keeping UP 
dividends. That is a risk any st 
holder always takes. The present out- 
look is favorable, however. 
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The Trouble Maker—sy E. R. Eastman 


The Story Thus Far 


Jim Taylor, a young dairyman of the 
East, broods over the hard lot of the farmer. 
He and his neighbor, Johnny Ball, have a 
rather heated argument over the situation and 
discuss the treatment of the dairymen at the 
hands of the milk dealers. The following day 
Jim's milk is refused by Shepherd, the super- 
intendent of the milk receiving station at 
Speedtown. An argument ensues and Jim 
strikes Shepherd, knocking him into a milk: 
rat. Darrymen realize a fight is coming. 
They soon assemble to listen to a representa- 
tive of a newly organized farmer association 
known as the Dairymen’s League. 


“Doys,” he said, “I didn’t come over 

here to make a speech. I couldn’t if 
I wanted to, anyway. But I do want to 
take a few minutes to tell you why I asked 
you to come to this’ meeting right in the 
middle of haying. If you will excuse my 
being personal, I would like to tell you 
that I was born and raised on a large 
dairy farm. I mention this because it has 
a bearing on what I have to say. 

“When I was a kid I went without all 
of the luxuries and many of the necessi- 
ties of life because my father was a dairy- 
man, and dairying didn’t pay. Every 
time I see children eating oranges now as 
commonly as they eat apples, I think of 
the few times in my young life when 
Mother brought home just one orange, 
and even though she divided that orange 
among five children, it was a great treat. 
Bitter poverty was my portion as a child, 
and it was the lot of every farm family 
that I knew; and while conditions have 
improved somewhat, the great majority 
of farm people make only a bare living.” 


LL over the dimly lighted room men 
were nodding their heads in em- 
phatic agreement. 

“These things,” Bradley went on, “so 
impressed themselves upon me that I 
early had the desire to do something in 
my life that would help to bring about a 
better day in farming. Somehow I had 
gained the notion that to do this I must 
get some education, so I worked out at 
starvation wages for neighbor farmers, 
raised potatoes on shares and sold them 
from ten to fifty cents a bushel, and did 
every other thing that came to my hand 
to work my way through high school. 
And then I went to agricultural college 
and finally became a farm bureau man.” 

“A darned good one, too,” shouted one 
of the younger farmers. Then Bradley 

to wait, embarrassed, until they 
had finished cheering him. 

“Two years ago,” he continued, “I 
tame down to this county, happy and 
enthusiastic that at last I was in a posi- 
tion to do something worth while for 
farmers. I had great dreams of bringing 
anew prosperity to these farmers. I 
saw the fields that needed drainage, the 
buildings that needed repairing, the crops 
that needed improvement; I saw what 
could be done with lime to make the 
dover grow and with spraying and prun- 


, Ig to rejuvenate the orchards, so I began 


toride your hills and valleys and to talk to 
you at meetings, in your barns and in your 
lots about the gospel of better farming. 
“But something was wrong. Friends I 
made, to be sure, but progress toward that 
New Day seemed to be mighty slow, and 
Iblamed you at times for standing in your 
own light. I finally saw what was the 
Matter. I realized that there were two 
Parts to the farming business, production 
and marketing. These many years all of 
Ws have been emphasizing and working 
to make two blades of grass grow where 
me grew before, without even trying to 
ell the first blade at a profit. Farmers 
we pretty good producers. The Amer- 
tan farmers are the most efficient in the 
Yorld. This does not mean that there is 
™ room for improvement. We should 
use better seed; we should study varieties; 
¥e should spray our orchards; we should 
Weed out the poor cattle; and all of us will 
our costs of production down. But 
Rone of these things touched the greatest 


of all of our problems, that of marketing. 

“Tt was father’s poor marketing ability 
that kept us all in poverty, working the 
long days for a bare living. It is our poor 
sales methods that are making our women 
old before their time, and driving our boys 
and girls to the cities. It is our lack of 
study of our selling problem that has put 
farm people into the control of middlemen 
and is losing us our much-vaunted in- 
dependence. 

““My father sold milk at forty cents a 
hundred pounds, or one cent a quart; the 
consumer paid seven or eight cents for 
the same milk. Some of that great differ- 
ence paid for honest transportation and 
distribution. But the dealers got most of 
it in profit.” 

“Right!” shouted a young farmer. 
“Them hogs always have their noses in the 
trough whether they get anything or not.” 


HREE or four others began to shout, 
and Bradley waited for them to get quiet 
before continuing. He held up his hand. 
“But, gentlemen, let us be perfectly 
fair. I don’t blame the dealers. We 
would probably do the same thing in their 
place. You are the ones to blame and 
there never will be any difference until you 
get busy yourselves to make the change. 
“So I have been considering this prob- 
lem and wondering what might be done. 
Lately there has been considerable talk 
in this county about the organization 
called the Dairymen’s League. I have 
looked it up and while no one can be sure 
that the League can settle our difficulties, 
I believe it has possibilities. They will be 
as great as we farmers make them, so I 
have asked Mr. Stevens, a League repre- 
sentative, to come over with me to-night 
and tell you about this Dairymen’s 
League., Mr. Chairman, may I suggest 
that you now call on Mr. Stevens?” 

Old John Ball, the chairman, then arose 
and said: 

‘Of course, we all agree with the facts 
our county agent has just given us, but 
we mustn’t forget that the milk dealers 
are very powerful and that they could 
make it hot for all of us if they wanted to 
be disagreeable. It’s all very well for us 
to talk about a poor market, but a poor 
market is better than none at all. I think 
we'd better be mighty careful about goin’ 
too far with this discussion and talkin’ 
about joining some fly-by-night organiza- 
tion that we don’t know nothin’ about. 

“T suggest that we adjourn and go 
home and pay attention to somethin’ 
that we know somethin’ about.” 


IM TAYLOR unwound himself from 
a cramped position in a primary seat 
near the front and said: 

“Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. I 
just want to‘ask, are we Ain2cican men 
living in a free country, or are we a lot of 
spineless old women so afraid of the 
tyranny of the milk dealers that we don’t 
even dare talk above a whisper about the 
rotten deal that is being handed us? That 
idea to adjourn without hearing this 
League man makes me plumb mad. 

“No, I’m goin’ to make a motion. I 
move that we proceed to listen to this 
League representative and that any 
farmer here who is afraid to stay be 
excused to go home.” 

The motion was seconded and carried, 
and Stevens was introduced. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am sorry 
that I got off to such a poor start with 
you. But this incident illustrates the 
strangle-hold that the dealers have on the 
milk business. As the gentleman just 
said, things have come to a pretty pass 
when free-born American farmers hesitate 
to discuss their common problems in 
open meetings. 

“Mr. Bradley of the farm bureau has 
told you why I am here. He has given 
you some idea also of why the League is 
here. I believe that it is here to stay. 
Let me tell you why. 

“T need only to call to your mind the 
bitter experiences which you producers 
are having every day, and have had for 


years in the making of milk. Let me 
first mention briefly what goes into the 
production of milk. Nearly all of your 
work and the work of your women and 
children is spent in raising the crops to 
feed your cattle, and taking care of and 
milking them. The corn that you raise, 
the hay that you harvest, and the grain 
that you buy with the little cash that 
you get hold of, all goes the same way. 
You spend years in growing the cows and 
in feeding them to get milk which you 
put into the dealer’s cans, and deliver it 
to the dealer’s station on the railroads. 
Did I say dealer’s station? Excuse me, 
I meant your station. Although the 
dealer owns it in name, it really belongs 
to you, for it was your money that paid 
for it many times over. 

“For the privilege which he confers 
upon you in buying your milk, you must 
appear at his station twice a year, in 
March and September, and sign a con- 
tract agreeing to deliver your milk under 
such and such conditions for the next six 
months at starvation prices. 

“At these contract periods you go to 
these stations and you stand in line with 
your brother farmer, and when your turn 
comes, you put your ‘John Hancock’ down 
on the dotted line where the dealer tells 
you to sign, and you sign the contract.” 

“If we don’t sign, we don’t sell,” inter- 
rupted a voice in the audience. 


~ ees continued the speaker. 
“The farmers’ independence is the 
one thing that has kept our people on the 
farms; but I ask you in all seriousness, 
how much independence have you when 
you go to the milk station and sign a 
contract to sell your milk for prices about 
which you have nothing to say, and then 
go over t6 the feed dealer or the merchant 
and buy your groceries and farm supplies 
at prices that the other fellow sets? 

“Although these conditicns have been 
in existence for years, farm people have 
been able to worry along because they 
raised their own food, were willing to go 
without the luxuries and some of the ne- 
cessities of life, and because of the cheap 
help of the women and children. But 
those times are past. Farms are being 
abandoned, buildings are without paint 
or repair; our young folks have gone, and 
are going, to the cities. Sheep have dis- 
appeared from the East, and unless condi- 
tions change, the cattle are going, too. 

“But there is a way out if we can only 
come to it—through organization. Back 
in 1907, a few farmers down in Orange 
County got together and formed a little 
dairy organization which they called the 
Dairymen’s League. Since 1907, a few 
of those farmers who realized, as we all do, 
the bitter hard times in the dairy indus- 
try, looked ahead and saw that the way 
out was through their own efforts. In 
every generation there are a few men 
who have faith and vision; faith in the 
fundamental principle that right will 
triumph in time, and vision to see what is 
needed to set forces working toward right. 
Men such as these are working for the 
Dairymen’s League. On every hand they 
have met discouragement. They have 
been told hundreds of times, even by 
farmers themselves, that farmers can 
never stick together. Time and again 
some men will say, ‘The League is all 
right, a good idea, but it’s no use for me 
to join because if I did, there’s my 
neighbor Smith on this side and Brown on 
the other that will never join; and if they 
did, they’d never stick.’” 


S Stevens was talking, Jim Taylor 
sat partly facing the audience. The 
few smoking lamps dispelled some of the 
gloom near the front of the room and 
filled the place with that peculiar odor of 
burning kerosene. Jim watched the faces 
of his‘neighbors grow more and more inter- 
ested and excited, and he lost some of the 
gloom which had been with him for months. 
He said to himself: “At last they are 
ready. If there is anything to stick to, 
they'll do it!” 


Then he brought his attention back to 
the speaker again. 

“But these leaders,” Stevens was say- 
ing, “have kept everlastingly at it until 
now 13,000 men have signed the League 
contract to sell their milk collectively. 
So the other day up in Albany, the direc- 
tors of the Dairymen’s League—farmers 
and dairymen themselves—got together 
and voted that in September the farmers, 
through their organization, would set the 
price on their own milk instead of letting 
the dealers set it. If the dealers won't 
pay the price, they won’t get the milk!” 

There was a noisy clapping of hands 
and ‘stamping of feet. The chairman 
pounded for order. When it was quiet, 
Stevens concluded: 

“Gentlemen, that completes my story. 
I have some contracts here for you to look 
over and, if you wish, to sign. I expect 
to spend the next few days in Speedtown 
and the vicinity, giving every dairyman 
a chance to come in with his neighbor and 
stand for a fair deal in the milk business. 
Gentlemen, I thank you.” 

The speaker sat down and again there 
was Vigorous hand-clapping, but Taylor 
saw it was not unanimous. 

Ball again pounded for order, and recog- 
nized a farmer on his feet in the rear of the 
room. 

“Mister Speaker,”’ said this man, “let 
me tell you somethin’. Some years ago, 
a feller came up in here and made the 
same kind of a speech that you’ve made 
about a dairymen’s organization called 
the Five States Association. He made 
such a good speech and we were so hard 
up that most of us older fellers signed up 
and paid so much a cow to join. The 
leaders of that so-called organization took 
our money, and probably some from the 
dealers, and that’s the last we ever heard 
from them. You can’t blame us for being 
a little slow in coughing up our pennies 
to give some of you fellers a job riding 
around the country.” 

“Shame!” shouted a voice. 

“Sit down!” said someone else. 

Stevens arose and held up a hand. 

“T might be angry at what the gentle- 
man has just said,” he said, “but I am 
only hurt, for I happen to be a farmer, too, 
and all the pay I get out of the few days 
I am leaving my farm to do this work is 
my expenses. I am hurt and disap- 
pointed because every time farmers try 
to do anything in a body they don’t go 
far before someone begins to holler about 
the leaders selling them out, and the 
dealers have come to know that’ the 
quickest way to break up an organization 
is to sow such propaganda. 

“Now let me tell you something about 
the Five States Association, for I happen 
to know some of the leaders. They are 
farmers like yourselves; they were not 
dishonest. They put in weeks of service, 
for which they never received a cent; 
they made an honest effort to get you 
more money for your milk; they made the 
mistake of staging their fight with the 
dealers in June, when the country was 
flooded with milk, instead of doing it in the 
fall when milk is scarce. But the chief rea- 
son why the Five States Association failed 
was not due to the leaders, but because 
the farmers themselves did not stick.” 

Jim Taylor got the floor. 

“T for one am ready to give the League 
a trial. Men, that’s the least we can do. 
Let Mr. Stevens get his contracts ready 
at the desk and let every man who wants 
to—and I hope that means everybody— 
come up and put his name on this farmer's 
contract. Mr. Chairman, there has been 
talk enough. It’s time to act. I move 
that the meeting be adjourned.” 

The motion was carried and Jim 
marched forward and signed the Dairy- 
men’s League contract, the first one in 
that neighborhood, a contract which 
marked the beginning of a long-drawn- 
out fight of rankling bitterness and. of 

change in Eastern agriculture, a change 
which only time could tell to be for better 
or for worse. 


(Continued next week) 
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up of extra heavy material be- 
cause severe storms will tear 
and otherwise make useless a 
lighter constructed material. 
We unreservedly advise farm- | 
ers to post their land and 
the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
law. The price to subscribers is 
95 cents a dozen, the same rate 
applying to larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 











Influenza 
Pneumonia 





Keep strong. 

healthy and free from winter complaints, 
Hill’s Cascara Bromide Quinine is the 
quickest acting, most dependable cold 
remedy. What Hill's does for millions it 
will do for you. Get red box bearing Mr. 
Hill’s portrait. Al LligPrice 30 cents. 


CASCARA 53. QUININE 


W. H. HILL CO. Seomyo” DETROIT, MICH. 





You can be quickly cared, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents pee 288-page book on Stammering and 

Stuttering, “Its Cause and op 7 tells how I 
myself after stammering 2 N. Bogua, 
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PARKER'S | 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—stops Hair Falling 
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>| |Girls! It’s Yours 


BIG MA-MA DOLL « 
? SWING AND GLASSES 


a Yes, it is yours! Just think! This 
aa beautiful Doll with glasses 
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Plant an Indoor Garden 


Now Is the Time to Prepare for Winter Bloom 


[F there is any time in which 
long for flowers, it is during the long 
winter months when all out-of-doors is 
bleak and dismal. 

November sounds the knell of the 
flower season. A few chrysanthemums 
still bloom in the garden, but, with the 
first frost, they, too, will have vanished. 
This then is the month we must think 
of our indoor gardens if we would have 
springtime indoors. 

There are so many attractive flowers 
which can be raised in the house—the 
hyacinth, the tulip, the scilla, all too 
well known to be described. In their 
brilliant reds and pinks, they add a 





we 


pan and half-way over the edge of the 
dish. 

For the nature lover, the woodland 
bouquet is most attractive. This is made 
by taking a small fish globe and filling it 
with all sorts of sweet- smelling, Wwoodsy 
things. For example, moss, carefully 
arranged, in which is planted the graceful 
partridge berry vine and the delicate 
trailing arbutus. And, if one cares tg 
achieve a more artistic result, a few pieces 
of bark covered with lichens may be 
added. 

The care of such a globe-garden is very 
simple, water being needed only every 
six weeks or seven. While it lasts (andj it 
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touch of sunshine to the most somber 
room. 

Another favorite with all indoor gar- 
deners is the dainty crocus. An acquain- 
tance of mine who grows especially 
beautiful crocuses, has formed the habit 
of saving all odd-sized pewter dishes. 
In November, she fills these dishes with 
crocus bulbs, the number depending 
upon the size of the dish. Inside each 
pewter dish is a garden seed pan in which 
the bulbs are sown irregularly, thus in- 
suring @ more natural and a prettier 
effect. The seed pan (and this fact is 
one to be remembered) stands on a few 
sections of cork. Through this method 
of planting, the bulbs receive plenty of 
moisture and, at the same time, are 
never water-logged. Later, when the 
crocuses are ready to bloom, the seed 
pan can be hidden most successfully with 
fresh moss arranged in such a manner 


that it is half-way over the edge of the 


always lasts more than a year) it bs 
beautiful, odorous and cheerful. What 
more can one ask of an indoor garden? 

Those who are adept in the art 
gardening often grow orchids to ad 
vantage. These plants, however, ff 
quire broad, spacious receptacles whi 
take up a great deal of room. They also 
require a special method of watering 
are not readily grown by the amateur. 

For first experiments, it is better t 
choose the simple plants and then, % 
one’s knowledge of gardening expan 
choice of plants grows accordingly. 

The main thing is to have an in 
garden—crocuses in a sunny, bedroom 
window, a box of yellow tulips in the 
library, a nodding, fragrant bunc 
hyacinths in the dining-room. 
plants are the ones which bring spring- 
time indoors while winter is still without 
Start planting them this month!—L 
Hecen. 
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Hand Painted Weeds for 
Gifts or to Sell 


| HAVE derived so much enjoyment 
from the rare beauty of two bouquets 
of hand painted weeds made by a friend 
for Christmas that I cannot refrain from 
telling others about them. I have seen 
many expensive bouquets of hand painted 
weeds in the gift shops of the city but 
none done so well or so beautifully as 
these. Any woman can learn to do the 
work, and when artistically arranged in 
vases on the mantle or in little wall 
baskets where the sun shines on them the 
painted weeds are exquisite. 

In summer the country roadside 
abounds in many different kinds of weeds 
in a profusion of blossoms. Then along 
comes Jack Frost who helps to change 
their brilliant hues into the drab and 
unobtrusive garments of winter. And, 
now, someone has developed the idea of 
gathering these dry weeds, painting them 
and arranging them about the house to 
bring cheer and color during the cold, 
drearv davs of winter. 


Start Collecting in the Fall 


If the weeds are to be painted for 
Christmas presents, one has only to take 
acar any time in November or December 
and go out along a country road to gather 
plenty of dry milk weed pods, everlasting, 
broad-bladed grasses Iden rod, teasels, 
ragweed and cat-t picked on long 
stems. One would expect the leaves or 


flowers to shake off the dry stalks, but 
thev do not seem to do so. Remember, 


though, that dried weeds are brittle and 
handle carefully. The next thing is to 
invest in several colors of oil paints (in 


small tubes) and a can of enamel stove 
black, the only expense incurred. 

When an old apron is donned and every- 
thing is ready, the actual painting begins. 
The stems are all painted black. Some 
of the teasels are given a coat of green, 
some gold, while others are dressed in 
silver. A very few of the golden rod 
flowers were used in my favorite collec- 
tion and when they were painted they 
were done in a rusty gold color. But 
it seems there is an insect which stings 
the stem of the golden rod thus forming 
around ball about two-thirds of the way 
up the stem and these are painted in gold 
and silver. Against the black stems 
they are very colorful and add much 
toany bouquet. The grasses are painted 
gold or green with outlines of yellow. 

Of course, only one coat of paint can 
be put on at a time. This must be dried 
thoroughly before another is put on. 
For instance, a blade of grass may be 
painted yellow first. The next day green 
ls painted on, leaving a little margin of 
the yellow around the edges to lend 
contrast. 


Use Ingenuity in Coloring 


The ragweeds were done in blue or 
green with touches of yellow here and 
there. The cat-tails touched up with a 
little gold give the appearance of being 
true to their natural dress of summer. 
But the prettiest and most graceful of all 
are the milk-weed pods. These are so 
prettily blended and grouped in them- 
selves that when painted are very artistic 
indeed. Some may be painted on the 
upper part of the pods in green outlined 
with yellow and lined with the same 
yellow underneath. Others are done in 
leep wine color with touches of gold and 
lined with a rusty gold. The wine colored 
ones mottled with silver and lined with 
silver are beautiful and so are those done 
in silver and lined with a rusty gold. 

These all take quite a little time in the 
making, but to see beauty grow under 
one's hand is an esthetic pleasure. To 
Share one’s own handiwork with friends 
or relatives is also a treat. It may be, 
too, that the painted grasses can be sold 
through neighboring stores or thrift 

‘ops, and when Christmas comes ‘round 
’gain, you should have a good supply 
for gits or to place on sale.—ELLEN 
Ackerman Exuor. 


Remove iron rust stains by soaking in 
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Home-made 
daylight! 


NLY A TWIST of the automatic ignitor— 
and “home-made daylight” floods the room. 
Not even matches are required, because each 
fixture is equipped with a little friction sparker 
(such as those on cigar 
lighters in idea— but 
actually efficient in 
operation). 

The light given by 
the J. B. Colt Carbide- 
gas system is often 
known as “artificial 
sunlight,” because it is scientifically found to 
contain more of the color ingredients and quality 
of actual daylight than any other artificial 
illuminant. 

For cooking, the Colt system of Carbide-gas 
furnishes a clean flame, not unpleasant in odor 
and concentrated at the point where the heat is 
needed. It will not 
overheat the kitchen. 
It gives no smoke, no 
soot; there is nocarry- 
ing of wood or coal, 
nor danger of burning 
embers or leaking oil. 

For ironing, the Car- 
bide-gas self-heating iron also saves time and 
trouble. There is no waiting for it to heat and 
no changing of irons. An even temperature is 
automatically maintained. 
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J. B. COLT COMPANY 


Oldest and largest manufacturers of Carbide lighting 
and cooking plants in the world 


(OLT 









KANSAS CITY, MO. 
716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 


CHATTANOCGA, TENN. 
6th & Market Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
8th & Brannan Sts. 





TheCollege of Agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin conducted investigations on the sub- 
ject of farm lighting, the results of which have 
been published. 


Among other things they found that the cost 
of operating an average Carbide-gas lighting 
plant was cheaper by half than any other mod- 
ern lighting system for rural use. 

Ancther interesting 
fact demonstrated was 
that cows can be sta- 
bled and fed under 
good lighting in one- 
third less time than 
under old-fashioned 
lighting. The J. B. Colt 
barn-light is specially designed, and is the re- 
sult of many years’ experience in barn lighting, 


Perhaps its most valuable use, in addition to | 
lighting the barn, is in chicken-houses, 


We have been informed by some users that 
increased egg production alone has paid for the 
cost of the entire installation. Under the soft 
“artificial daylight” of Carbide-gas, hens will lay 
uniformly the year round. i | 


** * & & 


TheJ.B.Colt system consistsof a simple auto- 
matic generator, buried at some convenient 
place in the yard. It holds 200 Ibs. of Union 
Carbide at one filling— 
which means that the | 
only attention it re- 





Barn Lighting 





quires is recharging on 
an average of two or 
three times a year, and 
etic Siaes removal at the same _ | 
time of residue which __ | 
then serves as whitewash, soil corrective, or 
germicide. 
| 
| 





From the “gas-well” the gas is carried 
through concealed iron pipes, throughout house, 
barn, porches, poultry buildings and grounds. 


Very attractive terms can be arranged for the 
purchase of a Colt plant if you are a farm owner. 
Ask us about them. 


N. B. Do not be deceived by inferior imitations of the 
Colt plant. Representatives for the genuine Colt system 
can furnish credentials. 

Union Carbide for use in 
the Colt system is distributed 
from more than 175 conve- 
nientlylocated UnionCarbide 
warehouses throughout the 
country—direct to the user 
at factory prices, There is one 
near you. 
















NEW YORK, N.Y. 
30 E. 42d St. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
31 Exchange St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
1001 Monadnock Block 
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RENEWING STRENGTH 


It’s true that what you 
assimilate today becomes 
strength forto-morrow’stask. 


Snaps today, send nomoney, We trast 


_ 7 il) goods are sold, 19°S, 
Scott’s Emulsion ee on taneseters Ps Tell it to our 130,000 readers 
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is an easily absorbed tonic- 
nutrient that seldom fails to 
build strength and resistance 


in those who utilize it. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 24-32 














through the classified col- 
umns. It will cost you only 
5c per word. The success of 
others recommends it to you. 
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MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices 
dealers will pay the League during the month 
of November for milk testing 3°) in the basic 
zone of 201 to 210 miles from New York City: 
Class 1, milk used chiefly for fluid purposes 
$3.07 per 100 pounds. This is an advance of 
$7 per 100 pounds over the October price; Class 
24 used chiefly as fluid cream, $1.90; Class 2B, 
used chiefly in the manufacture of plain and 
condensed milk and ice cream $2.05; Class 2C, 
used chiefly in the manufacture of soft cheese, 
$2.05. These prices in Class 2 are the same as 
in October Class 3, used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of whole milk and sweetened whole 
condensed milk, powdered and evaporated 
whole milk, $1.60 This is a 15 cent adrance 
over October's Price 

Class 4 milk will as usual be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the New 
York market. 

The 47 cent advance in Class 1 and the 15 cent 
advance in Class 3 will be most welcome to 
League members. 

Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Company Producers 
announce the following prices for 3°, milk in 
the 201 to 210-mile freight zone until futher 
notice; Class 1, $2.60 per 100; Class 2, $1.70; 
Class 3, $1.55; Class 5, to be determined by 
market quotations of butter and cheese. No 
changes announced for November. 

Non-pool Cooperative 
JThe. Non-Pool Dairymen’s Cooperative 
price for Class 1 milk is $2.40 per 100 pounds; 
Class 2,$).85; Class 3A, $1.55; Class 3B, $1.45, 
until further notice of November changes. 

: Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
(Philadelphia Price Plan) announces that 
receiving station prices, or the price to farmers 
in the 201 to 210-miles zone from Philadelphia 
for 3° milk, is $2.19. In the 101 to 110-mile 
zone the price is $2.29 


BUTTER SLIGHTLY WEAKER 


The butter market has turned weaker due 
to continued heavy receipts. Very little real 
good butter is arriving and such meets fair 


trade. Medium grades are in heavy accumu- 
lation and turn slowly, causing wide spread 
of value. 

Creamery 92 score, is now 37% cents. 


Higher than 92 score is bringing 38 to 38 
Most arrivals are lower than these grades, are 
in heavy accumulation and bring from 30 
to 36c. 

CHEESE MARKET SLOWER 


During the ‘past week the cheese market has 
continued with the same slow tone and lack of 
activity that has characterized the market for 
the past several weeks. In fact, there has been 
a slight decline in fresh State flats. Even this 
decline did not stimulate much buying interest 
Most of the business reported is in cured cheese 
and in small lots at that. Buyers seem to be 
only taking on enough to satisfy their current 
needs. Fancy New York State held flats are 
bringing around 20c with a few pet marks reach- 
ing 2ic. Average-run marks are bringing anv- 
where from 18'4c to 19c. Real fancy fresh 
flats, whole milk, are in about the same price 
range as held goods with a tendency to come 
down to 19c. Average run fresh goods are 


Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 





Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and meets all State | 
and National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries. Doesn't color but- 
termilk. Absolutely tasteless. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores 

Write for free sample bottle 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


POWER MILKER 
Complete 














Ottawa Mfg. Co., Box 607, Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 





at World's Greatest School 
Term opens December rst 





Students have advantage of International Live Stock 
Show for live stock judging. Write today for large free 
Ca J 

CAREY 


NES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
. JONES, Pres. 32 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ul. | 


‘Reviewing the Latest Eastern Marke 


about 18)4c. Advice states, and conditions 
prove it, that the make has not been running 
as heavy as were expected, but in spite of this, 
speculative interest has been lagging with the 
result that we have an uninteresting market. 
If we had a heavy make at this time we could 
expect prices to take an awful slump, but con-' 
ditions in the market indicate that present 
quotations will hold for a while, with possibly 
slight variations one way or the other. 


EGGS GO HIGHER 


Fancy nearby fresh eggs took another jump 
during the past week with the result that extra 
fancy closely selected nearby hennery whites are 
now bringing anywhere from 81c to 86c depend- 
ing on the kind of packages they are arriving in. 
In fact, stock of this quality is so scarce that 
a stronger tone has been reflected into the 
market for the more medium grades and they 
are being taken at fair values. However, buyers 
are still critical when paying these high prices 
and there is still rather a free use of storage 
eggs which is quite seriously interfering with 
the sale of competing qualities of fresh re- 
There is some complaint of mixed 
quality and a considerable proportion of these 
goods is shrunken and weak bodied due to 
country holding. The market is showing 
enough strength now for shippers to pay a 
great deal of attention to the methods they 
employ in holding eggs. The spread between 
gathered stock and fresh goods is anywhere from 
l5c to 20c a dozen or an item of $4.50 to #6 a 
crate, an item worth taking into consideration 
where a little care isthe only outlay. The market 
on nearbys has been showing such strength of 
late that it can be said the market is pretty 
much in the seller’s favor. 


POULTRY QUIET AND EASIER 


The tone of the poultry market is very quiet 
and prices are slightly easier than last week 
When trading was resumed on Tuesday, 
Monday being a Jewish holiday, there was 
some accumulation, with the result that the 
market opened in a very unsettled condition. 
This was primarily due to the fact that there 
was an unusual influx of chickens and old fowls 
It was the same old story as 
As 
the week progressed, the market seemed to 
gain slightly, but this was more in trade than 
Consumptive demand is picking up 
and next week we should see things in pretty 
It has taken some time to clear 

and when arrivals are only 
mediocre, we can't expect changes to take place 
over night 

The express market on chickens has been 
showing a great deal more activity than fowls 
and the market on them is firm. White Leg- 
horn chickens are selling in the neighborhood of 
24c with small stock reaching 25. Small stock 
usually approaches fryer size and_ therefore 
brings a slight premium. Leghorn fowls of 
average quality are down as low as 18c, with 
the best marks bringing 22c, colored fowls are 
bringing anywhere from 26 to 30c, depending 
on quality. 

Poultrymen who have young stock that 
weighs in the neighborhood of 1'9 pounds will 
find a satisfactory market at the present time. 
Broilers are bringing 35 to 40c. Stock that is 
slightly heavier than that is not worth quite 
as much, falling into the class known as fryers. 


ceipts 


on previous days. 
on the occasion of other Hebrew holidays. 
in prices 


good sh ipe 


accumulations 


, Chickens are those birds weighing 4 pounds or 


over. 


POTATOES STILL CHEAP 


There is no improvement in the potato 
market. Consumption seems to be pretty 
good, but prices do not seem to get any better. 
One of the large car lot operators in New York 
told the writer that if consumptive demand 
were to increase 50 per cent. he doubts very 
much if prices would react to any degree. That 
shows pretty conclusively that there are too 
many potatoes in the market and in the country. 
Down on the East end of Long Island, in the 
Riverhead and Southampton section, potatoes 
are bringing anywhere from 60 to 70c per bushel 
to the farmer. In Nassau County, where 
farmers are trucking into the market, they are 
getting better prices; in fact, some are getting 
relatively fancy prices, depending how they 
are marketing their stocks. Some are getting 
$1 a bushel straight, but that is almost a 
retail price. Maine potatoes are now being 
delivered in New York City at $1.10 per 
100 Ibs. in bulk. Deduct from this about 65c 
freight and you will see how much Maine 
growers are getting after they have put pota- 
toes in the car. Maine potatoes in 150- 
pound sacks are being delivered in New York 
for $1.90. States are almost bringing as 
much money as Maines, sacks holding 150- 
pounds bringing $1.70 delivered in New York. 

According to recent Government reports, 
the potato crop is not as short as was originally 
expected. The U. S. D. A. crop report of 
September 9 reads as follows: 





Late potatoes in the Northern States have been 
favored by the August weather. The total potato 
crop is now forecast at 412,761,000 bushels, 
which is about 14,000,000 bushels more than 
promised on August 1, almost the same as the 
crop of 1923, and about 22,000,000 bushels 
greater than the five-year average. 


APPLE EXPORTS OFF 


The export apple market has had a slump. 
Several shippers have sold their Ben Davis 
and Yorks at a loss, the English markets paying 
less than what buyers on this side had to pay 
for the stock they shipped. This has had 
rather a dampening effect on the mar'et in 
general. One prominent operator in the trade 
tells us that this reaction is likely to b> felt 
for another month. By the end of Nove nber, 
or the first week in December, he looks for 
better export trade when English markets will 
be interested in apples for the Christmas holi- 
day trade. For three weeks at least he looks 
for no improvement on the other side. 

Baldwins have been passing in the trade at 
anywhere from $4 to $4.50 F.O.B. Farmers 
both in western New York and Hudson Valley 
are holding for &5 where cold storage is 
available. Whether they are going to $5 or 
not remains to be seen. One man’s guess is 
as good as another. We do know that the 
Baldwin crop is short. 

There is some complaint in the trade about 
the method which New York growers are fol- 
lowing in their pack and we shall hear more of 
this at a later date. Sufficient to say, the 
trade is not satisfied with the way many New 
York growers are packing their apples, and 
in view of methods employed by western 
growers, we are apt to experience a loss of 
business, unless this is watched more closely. 

There is a strong demand for 3-inch apples 
for baking purposes. Kings have been sell- 
ing anywhere from $6.50 to} $7.50, 3-inch 
size. Baldwins and Greenings of this same 
size are reported to be bringing up to $17. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed October 18. 


The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
prices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight zones as 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more. 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers 
depending upon their individual cost of doing business. volume 
handled, ete. In the case of feeds the retail price may some- 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 
in this report. 








Ogdens- Rochester Buf- 
"Albany burg Utica Syracuse falo 
No. 2 W. Oats.. 62 .63 61% «61 5834 
No. 3 W. Oats. 61 62 59 38.0 57% 
No. 2 Yel. Corn.. 129 1.3044 128 1.27 1.23 
No. 3 Yel. Corn. . 1.28 1.2944 1.27 1.26 1.22 
Ground Oats... . 45.00 45.60 44.60 44.30 4290 
Spr. W. Bran....32.75 33.35 32.35 32.05 30 65 
Hard W. Bran...3300 3360 32.60 32.30 30.90 
Standard Mids... .33.50 3410 33.10 32.80 31.40 
Soft W. Mids....40.00 4060 3960 3930 37.90 
Flour Mids......39.50 4010 39.10 3885 37.40 
Red Dog Flour. . .47.00 47 60 46.60 46.30 44.90 
D. BrewGrains..44.00 4460 43.60 43.30 41.90 
W. Hominy.. 44.00 44.60 43.60 43.30 41.90 
Yel. Hominy. 400 4.6 460 4330 41.9 
Corn Meal. . —— —- - 
Gluten Feed : 47.85 4685 46.55 45.15 
Gluten Meal. .... —— — — — — 
36° Cot.S. Meal45.50 46.10 45.10 4485 43.40 
41°8 Cot. S. Meal 49.00 49.70 48.60 48.10 46.96 
43°, Cot. S. Meal51.00 51.70 50.60 50.10 48.90 
31% OP Oil Meal —— — — — — 
34°% OP Oil Meal 51.00 51.60 50.60 50.30 48.90 


Beet Pulp 

Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a local basis. No. 2 White Oats, .573;; 
No. 3 White Oats, .56°¢; No 2 Yellow corn, ; No. 3 
Yellow corn, ——; Ground oats, $39.50; spring wheat bran 
$27.50; hard wheat bran, $31: standard middlings, $30; soft 
wheat middlings, $35.50; flour middlings, $36; red dog flour, 
$43; dry brewers grains, ——; white hominy, $43.25; yellow 
hominy, $43.25; corn meal, $49; gluten feed, $44.75; luten meal 
$53.75; 31°% old process oil meal, ——; 34°% old process oil 





1 


, $47. 
For points taking New York rate add to Albany price ‘4 
cents on oats; *4 cent on corn, 10 cents on cotton seed meal; 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


Live calves are a little bit lower than last 
week. Real prime stock will bring $14 per 
hundred, which is 50c under recent market. 
However, at this price the market is steady 
with fair to good marks bringing from $12.50 
to 13.50. Common stock is as low as $8.50. 
Prime lambs are worth in the neighborhood of 
$14.50, a few extra fancy marks bringing 25c 
more. Fair to good stuff is $1 lower. Common 
stock is down in the neighborhood of $9 to 10. 

There is moderate demand for live hogs, but 
nevertheless the market is irregular. Yorkers, 
weighing in the neighborhood of 200 pounds, 
are bringing from $10.25 to 10.50 per hundred. 

Country dressed veal have been meeting a 





steady market right along. The outlet has 
been good and here and there choice marks are 
working out at a premium, bringing anywhere | 
from 18 to 19c a pound. Primes are worth 
from 15 to 17c, with fairly good stuff bringing 
11 to 14c. Small veals are down as low as 8 to 
10c. Roasting pigs are bringing 28 to 30c for 
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10 to 15 pound stock, while 25 to 30 pound stock 
is worth 17 to 20c. Intermediate weights fall 
somewhere between these extremes. 





Hunting for the Ideal Forage Crop 


(Continued from page 300) 


Orient. One helps the farmer by aute 
matically planting itself season after sea. 
son, the other two have a special value in 
time and forage saving. The plant from 
Norea comes early in the year before 
other forage crops are ready, but is ripe 
and dead at least a month before the 
killing frosts come, but then the farmer 
by having a mixture of the two can de 
pend upon the J apanese cloverlike plant 
that is still green until late in the year. 
Scientists are thus lengthening the season 
and giving more forage and saving far- 
mer’s time and making money for him 

Science is, however, never fully satis. 
fied. Hundreds of experiments are neces- 
sary, Dr. A. J. Pieters warns, before a 
variety is found that isi: all respects abso- 
lutely satisfactory and is certain to be of 
the greatest value to American farmers. 

The ideal of the Department of Agri 
culture scientists is to make the American 
farmer the most prosperous in the world 
and the most intelligent as far as his busi- 
ness is concerned of supplying foods for 
the dining-tables of the nation. 

Special importance is attached to the 
clover experiments because this plant is 
fundamental in all crop rotation plans 
and consequently may be considered the 
basis of scientific farming. 


Moravia Team Best at Morrisville 
(Continued from page 308) 


teacher, De Alton Smith, rode to Moravia 
from Morrisville in a Ford touring car. 
The boy wouldn't trust the express 
companies. 

There were six events in the contest 
with medals for the two highest in each 
event. The boys judged fruit, creps, 
White Leghorn poultry, Barred Rock 
poultry, a ring of 4 Holstein-Friesian cows, 
and a ring of 4 Holstein-Friesian heifers. 
In addition to receiving medals, the two 
highest scoring individuals in the two 
poultry classes received White Leghorn 
cockerels. The silver and bronze medals, 
presented the two highest scorers in 
event, were awarded as follows: Fruit, 
Ist, John McIntyre, Jordon; 2nd, Ber- 
nard Norton, Boonville: Crops, Merwin 
Robbins, Pulaski, and Allen Wyckoff, 
Marcellus, tied for Ist place: Leghorns, 
Ist, Clifford Wilcox, Moravia; 2nd, 
Maurice Richardson, Pulaski: Plymouth 
Rocks, Ist, Merwin Robbins, Pulaski; 
2nd, Allen Wyckoff, Marcellus: Cows, 
Ist Clifford Wilcox, Moravia; 2nd, Foster 
Brown, Boonville: Heifers, Thomas 
O'Toole, Moravia, and Glenn Morse, 
Moravia, tied for first —D. H. T. B. 


IF!— 


If you have eggs to sell; 

If you believe in the New York market; t 

If you would rather seil in this great market than # 
your shipping point; mw — 

If you need some on> to do your gelling in New York; 


CONSIGN ME. 
Fancy Brown now selling above 60 cents. 
Fancy White now selling above 70 cents. 


GEO. E. CUTLER . 
Eggs Exclusively. Established in 1894. 
331 Greenwich Street New York 


* e - 
Live Poultry Shippers 
IF YOU WANT HIGHEST PRICES Te- 
turned promptly—market reports and infor- 
mation—free use of coops AND SERVICE 
UNEXCELLED—SHIP TO: 

BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. 


West Washington Mkt., 28 Thirteenth Avenue 
New York City 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 
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Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 





At a contest held recently in England, 
Hercules all-steel triple power ~ Ly. 
pater D pies stumps faster 

other method. Quick 








zee S19g2 


er in four speeds, ‘single, double, Ti ptr ence 
wer. to pull—quick wi cable, nd - 
tures. Hors Power Herculesis most complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. Wy: i 
for prices and ca‘ t 
1925 introductory offer. 


B. A. FULLER, 





Comes 
com plete 





i =< to 
P u 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
823 29th St. Pow 
Centerville, lowa Hercules 
Se 











SHOT GUNS BREECH LOADING $4.50 


Like Cut 






It te the U.S. Cal. 45B. L. Rifle. 

Barrels eut to 22 inch length. Rébored smooth for 
Rifle Barrels interchangeable, ng len 2. 00 

ad cet shot Yj s for ere ane Sees 

Ei cartridces. $3.00 red. Send fi 

W. STOKES KIRK, 1627. CH. North | ‘10cm St., Phila., Pa. 


SY HONEY SAVING 
IADIO \ CATALOG SENT. 
A VERE E 
THES SQUARE ATI SUPLY CO. 

































ea KITSELMAN FENCE 
: I. F. Fisher, New 
Sa Bethienem, an We.” Yous toc, eam tnve. 


We Pay the Preles . Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 


> KITSELMAN BROS, Dept.ggg MUNCIE, IND. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO ten "32:50 ‘30: smoking. ave 
.25: tion guaran 
wana csicualvod COOPERATIVE FARMERS, Paducah, Ky. 




















Classified Ads 


(Continued from page 312) 








+ CT 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


% Y STRAIN Giant cockerels, $3./ _ 
each. Weight 8 lbs. or more. Cock birds, 34. 
H. D. PINCKNEY, Mahopac, N 
“CORNELL CERTIFIED single combed 
white Leghorn hens, cocks and cockerels,— 
also selected breeders, yearlings, and May- 
hatched pullets. Have large stock to dispose of 
immediately. Breeding excellent, prices right. 
ROY E. RATHBUN, Cincinnatus, 
APRIL-HATCHED mixed pullets for winter 











layers. 20 for $30; 100, $145; May hatch, 20 
$25. - ARDEN STATE CHICKERY, 329, 
Arch St., Camden, N. J. 





BLACK JERSEY GIANT cockerels $3.50. 
bred for breeding, free range, spring 
hatch, J. V. REYNOLDS, Petersburg, N. Y. 
PARKS STRAIN, Barred Rocks, pedigreed 
cocks, cockerels, hens and pullets for sale at 
reduced prices. NORTON INGALLS, Green- 
ville, N. Y. 








R.T. RED COCKERELS, single comb, well- 
colored and developed. April hatched bred for 
uction with standard qualities molateined. 








and full descriptions, free. E. 
WeATHE RBY, Box 114, Ithaca, N. Y 
TURKEYS 
FOR SALE—Early hatched Mammoth 


Bronze Gold-bank turkeys, toms, $10, hens $7. 

MRS. A. M. ANSTED, Adams, N. Y. 

TOMY REGULAR CUSTOMERS and new 
ones. Fine lot of thoroughbred, healthy. 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys, $10, $12, $15, accord- 
ingto weight. MRS. ROHTROOF, Pulaski, N.Y 

















PRINTING 
EVERYTHING PRINTED! Write 
FRANKLIN PRESS, Milford, New Hamp- 
shire 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BOYS:—Two secret wrestling tricks free. 


Send names ten friends today. B. MEINERS, 
35 South Fifth Ave., Lagrange, IIl. 

ALL WOOL YARN for sale from manu- 
acturer. 75c to $2.00 per Ib. Free sample. 
HA HA BARTL ETT, Harmony. Maine 

GEO. F. LOWE AND SON, Fultonville, 
New York ship New York State clover and 
timothy, alfalfa, oat and wheat straw, alfalfa 
meal for poultry. Our prices and quality are 
right. Advise when in need. 

HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewing, 

unds, $1.50, ten, $2.50; twenty, 

Smoking, five pounds, $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, 

50. Pipe Free. Money back if not satisfied. 
Rte D Paducah, 














five 
50. 


TOBACCO GROWERS, 





“CATESTSTY LE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 

d for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept A Gardner, Mass. 

ALFALFA. Mixed. and timothy hay for sale 
car lots. inspection allowed; ready now. 
W. A. WITHROW, Syracuse, New York 

OBACCO—HOMESPUN smoking, 5 Ibs., 
$1.25: 10. $2.: 20, $2.75 Pipe FREE. Chewing 
> ibe. $1.50; 10, $2.50. uality Guaranteed. 

ALDROP | BROTHERS, Murray,.Ky. 








e 
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Green Food 


T this time of 
year along with 
the harvest, one has a chance to do the 
hen a good turn by setting aside some 
sort of green or succulent food for her use 
in the winter time. Perhaps it is a few 
beets or carrots left over from the garden, 
apples from the orchard, heads of cabbage 
that split or were too small for setting. 
They are worth saving; put them in the 
cellar or cover them over with dirt and 
straw in some corner where the wind will 
not sweep the ground bare of snow. 
The hen really has a dreary outlook 
when the fall comes. One day she eats 
grass and bugs; the next day frost or snow 
removes this part of her daily ration and 
her body suffers. Overnight she has 
been robbed of a vital part of her ration; 
scientists say that she has lost vitamine 
B and some of vitamine C, but, for our 
purpose, it will be enough to say that she, 
by loss of greens, fruits, and vegetables, 
has lost certain essential factors which are 
necessary for her well being, whether she 
is a hen or a pullet. Hence the necessity 
for green food in the daily ration of any 


flock of hens. 
Green Food Tones Up the Ration 


As I have already said almost any 
vegetable or fruit constitutes a green 
food. It does not follow, however, that 
you are supplying hens with green food 
simply because your mash contains Al- 
falfa Meal. Green food implies succulence 
and freshness of quality. It adds variety 
to a very much cut and dried winter diet, 
and, above all, it stimulates a bird’s 
appetite and tones up her system. 

While there are numerous fruits and 
vegetables which come under the general 
heading of green food, there are three 
specific feeds that find popular favor 
among poultrymen: sprouted oats, beet 
mangels and cabbage. The use of one of 
these three green stuffs lies open to every 
farmer, because one or more of them 
represent a part of the yearly crop. To 
the commercial poultryman who has no 
crop of this nature the necessity of buying 
and storage becomes a problem which 
must be met, for a hen to do well, to pay 
well, must have green food. 


By L. H. 


Vary in Composition 


The composition of these three foods 
is, however, not the same. Sprouted 
oats and mangels are the most desirable 
of the three feeds and have a better vita- 
mine content; or, to put it another way, 
these two feeds give the hen more nearly 
what she requires for her physical well 
being. Cabbage, on the other hand, is not 
to be scoffed at; it, too, contains the 
necessary vitamines, but, because it is 
largely composed of water, a hen must 
consume much more cabbage to get the 
same amount of good out of it as she. 
would out of oats or beets. To use an 
illustration, the writer tested a pen of 
birds out. The hens had been fed 
sprouted oats, but, when early cabbage 
came, it was quoted at such a lowe price 
that he gradually changed from sprouted 
oats to cabbage, all other conditions in the 
pen remaining the same. The egg produc- 
tion decreased and decree used as the cab- 
bage increased. From a production of 
40 per cent., the decrease continued until 
there was practically no egg production 
left. A hasty return to sprouted ‘oats 
saved a few dozen eggs, but the cabbage 
had already produced disastrous results. 
Just the same, cabbage is succulent and 
contains some value. By all means feed 
it to a hen, and, to remedy its water 
composition, keep them hanging on a 
string or stuck on a spike where the hens 
can have them all’ the time. 


Cow Beets Excellent 


Cow beets or mangels are excellent for 
feed. As a crop they have good keeping 
qualities whether they are stored in a 
cellar or covered over with straw and 
dirt. Hens relish them as a food, and, 





no matter whether they are split or thrown 


for the Hens 


Adds Variety to Ration and Acts as Tonic 


HISCOCK in whole, they read- 
ily pitch into them. 
Twenty to twenty-five pounds a day is a 
good allowance for 100 hens. 

Sprouted oats is the most fussy food of 
all and is probably the most expensive, 
considering the labor. There is some 
compensation in the fact that, for all the 
oats set, they expand to three times the 
amount during the sprouting process. 
The chief trouble, howev er, is that heat of 
some kind is necessary in the sprouting 
process: the trays of oats must be kept 
near the stove or furnace. The more heat 
they receive, the quicker they sprout. 
On the other hand, it is better to have the 
temperature as nearly uniform as pos- 
sible. This will keep the sprouting proc- 
ess steadily géing on and insure a steady, 
consistent supply of green food, for noth- 
ing is worse for a flock of hens than to 
give them a good feeding of greens one 
day and then none for two or three days. 


How to Sprout Oats 


To sprout oats soak them in a pail of 
warm water over night. Next day spread 
them about an inch deep in your oat 
tray and continue the process until six 
or seven trays are set. By that time the 
oats will have sprouted enough for feeding. 
They will constitute the best feed when 
the sprouts are from one to two inches 
high. Allow each hen one to one and a 
half square inches of this feed a day. 
As it is concentrated feed, it should not 
be used hit or miss. A failure to use it 
day in and day out will result in poor 
egg production. Likewise, an over- 
supply is none too good for laying. 


Avoid Mouldy Oats 


There is one other factor that may cause 
trouble when oats are sprouted, and that 
is mould. Clean oats, oats free from dust 
and dirt, do not mould. 

The writer has not meant to slight other 
green foods. Rather has he taken these 
three as being typical of and possessing 
the good qualities that any green food 
ought to possess. Green food in a com- 
mercial poultry plant is a necessity, a 
necessity that repays the poultryman 
with good dividends. Its use in a farm 
flock cannot help but increase winter egg 
production. 


Fall Henhouse Cleaning Time 
Is Here 


HE season is here when the hens must 

be put in winter quarters. Are you 
ready? If not, begin right now while the 
weather is nice and pleasant, clean the 
houses, wash the windows, put fresh cloth 
on the open spaces, as the ones now in are 
dusty, if not torn, and a good circulation 
of air is impossible. If there are any 
broken glass put in new and look for 
cracks where a draft may get in. We use 
curtains in front of roosts and some on 
ends. Be sure that these are clean and 
ready to use, for often the first cold rains 
come while the hens are on range and, if 
they are obliged to go to bed some night 
cold and wet, put up the curtains until 
they get warm and dry and the chances 
are they will not take cold; but do not 
leave them up so they get too warm, for 
they will take cold that way just as well. 


Get After the Lice 


It is a good plan to spray the houses or 
pens with a soap and sulphur solution, a 
nice warm day when it will dry out and 
not leave dampness. Paint the roosts and 
nests with kerosene or, if you have it, 
the used oil of a car or tractor. We like 
to have our roosts loose so we can take 
them down, stand on end in a pail of oil 
and paint all sides. Then paint carefully 
the sides all around where the hens roost, 
and the nests. If depluming mites or 
head lice of any kind are on the hens dip 
the hens. Another louse remedy we find 
very good is to dust with a good louse 
powder over the birds while on the roosts. 
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PAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


lest 24%SX New Yop 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


[Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
= skins into shoe upper leather, 
Any Cotes color, FINE FURS, 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 


No Middleman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 


Factory prices mean a big saving to you.Write 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK, Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe d eing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins. Gives 
ee on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 

or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made complete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock, Furs repaired or remodeled, Estimates 
if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write today. 

The Crosby Frisian Fur 
Largest custom tannere and } sa io th the World 
660 Lyell Ave., ochester, N. Y. 

















Best CASH MARKET PRICES for 


HIDES, SKINS, FURS, TALLOW, WOOL 


Any aan utex returns. "when writing’ for prices, 
lease ad vise quantity you have. Write today for ta 
Yould be pleased to have the names of your frien 8. 

$. ee LIVINGSTON, Successor to KEYSTO!/E HIDE 

O., LANCASTER, PA. Always in the Market 
ihe quotations means 
e need your 
Free bait. 


TRAPPERS «: 47 


—————— 
tags, etc. O. FERRIS 4 CO., on 17, Chatham, N. ¥. 














Money counts. Better prices—better 











STRONG, STURDY 


LEGHORN AND CHICKS 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


From the best strain in existence; no 
better at any pes: parents raised on 
my own model February, March 
and April delivery at $40a 100. Limited 
number to be sold. 10% down; balance 
three days before delivery. Order now 
and be assured of something better in 
chick line than you ever saw. 


Bank reference — inspection invited 


HIRAM SOUTHGATE 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 





R. D., 


Squab Book FREE 


selling at sipneet prices ever known. Great- 
Ae ey years. Make money breeding 























—Mars. C.J. Doxrater. , 


Breeders at special prices 
’ 
TuaKErs DUCKS, GEESE. Write your wants. Satisfac- 
guaranteed. HIGHLAND FARM, Bex G, Sellersville, Pa. 
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This superb 110-piece set, with initial in 2 places RASA 5 ( 1 Vegetable Dish, 10}4inches, 1 1 Bowl, 6 inches 
on every piece, decorated in blue and gold, with ‘a P| Nee ie Hd @ theses) Sauce Bost, inches 
gold covered handles, consists of : aces on I i Bober, $ incheo Bow! with cover (2 pieced) 


apt Plates. 9 ingen a petivitenl Bread and Butter + ° ms 
re ast Plates, 7 ine ates, inehes ‘oN | $ 
p Plates, 7% inches } Platter, 13% inches ie Every P; ece fe] 

12 Cerea! Dishes, 4 inches 3 Platter, 11% inches y < 3 : 
12 Frait Dishes, 654 inches selery Dish 8X inhee » Ly br . 
perss t Tray, 7% inches cr os m = a Rt ee ere 

ss tter Plate, 6 iiches LPS ma RSAER SES 


NO MONEY DOWN: 


No C, O. D.—Nothing to Pay for Dishes on Arrival 
in th rid, will d this co ] 110-pi Di Set, d with it, abso- 
corm im the World, will send you this complete 110 piece Dinner Set, and with it, sbeo- IMPORTANT 


Not a penny now. Just mail the coupon and Hartman, the Largest Home Furnishing Con- 
It’s easy to get this set from that every 


an guarantees 
Hartman. Nothing to pay for goods on arrival. NoC.0O.D. Use both sets 30 days on Abb Saraaaiy ret 
Free Trial, and if not satisfied send them back and we will pay transportation charges standard or “‘o pattern. Re- 
both ways. If you keep them, pay only for the Dinner Set—a little every month. Keep | [ory years "Bach piece wrappe 
the 7-piece Fish and Game Set as a gift from Hartman. It is FREE. Only by seeing | tissue paver. Ex lient packing to Full Size, 7-Pliece 
this splendid dinnerware can you appreciate its exquisite beauty and superior quality, [Oreven* Sresksse. Shipped at once. Porcelain Set for Fish or Game 
ver ‘ ‘ " . 
FREE Bargain j ae bee ant ah 9 ~ pte fd AR dE, follow ae This beautiful 7-piece set of handsome, durable poree- 

















; i ; lain comes to you absolutely FREE, when you order the 

Catalog| seiel pad Sosstin Ai Homales Corased Siu olde Many | H0cpiece Dinner Set. Tnclades one 11-inch platiet 
i expensive imported sets have not such elaborate decorations. | ®°¢ %* ‘inc 

Most com vor pages te bind oven Every piece guaranteed perfect. and attractive colored designs in center. This comr 


rary ove i aetal cole’! 9 9Q-Piece Colonial Initialed —————_—_ 


ture, rugs, carpets, draperies, alumi- 


cama eras anes sre! Blue and Gold Decorated Use Coupon Only When 


Easy monthly terms on everythir 


zou.t 7. pa by eee aaa Ordering Dishes — ail Today ! 
P= A en pae ea D i ry N aaa %y | Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 


Dept. 6945 icago, Illinois 
“FREE GIFTS | Re riattiz, the Dinner Set, complete, and with it the T-piece | sepa te Chteage, § iat tl 
Book also explains about Hartman’s| days on Free Trial. See these beautiful dishes on your table, show w Oot Be, Porcelain Set absolutely 
wonderful gift plan which brings} them to friends, use them—then make your decision. If not satis- 
you, absolutely free purch . fied, send them back and we will i 
many endid articles such as glass- 
Jowelty, tableeons ets vvaluchis i 
isIngs torwhich vocwouldpayhign | Fish and Game Set, It is 
prices at stores. Order Ne. 3 
for Your FREE Copy “Let Hartman Feather YOUR Nest” | Our Ba Price, 






































nthly. | will pay 


Dinner ays’ fre trial, 1 will shi 
and Set is FREE , 
HART MAN TUnnitunes catpetco. to 
Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the Wortd —_ | or Sireci and No. 
DEPT. 6945 fee: @ CHICAGO |... 
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